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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THIS valuable Treatife has many 
years been very fcarce^ although 
Several times Jlrongly recommended by 
the bejt judges and ivriters on Trade ; 
and univerfally allowed to be one of the 
mofi interejling books on that fubjeSi. 
1 he principles upon ivhich it was writ- 
ten continue ^ ivith little variation^ 
The great number of very ienefcial^ «^- 
ceffary^ and praBicable improven^ents in 
Trade and Commerce^ which the writer 
had much at hearty and ivhich he has 
therefor eamejlly recommended^ have^ 
unhappily for our country ^ lain almofl 
negleSied; oiving, mofi probably ^ to the 
ivars and cotfu/ions of the times ^ ivhen 
the book ivas eafy to be obtained. But 
Jince the refloration of peace ^ the minds 
of men have been turned towards the 
fecurity and increafe of Commerce ; and 
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many capital quejlions upon the great 
fubjeSl of Trade^ have been lately agi- 
tated-, and fever al others are expelled 
to come under Parliamentary confiderati- 
on veryfoon ; mojl of uuhich^ Mr. Gee 
has explained and illtifirated, upon 
general principles^ in fo very able and 
judicious a manner^ as to occqfion a neiv 
edition of his hook to be earnejily ivifhed 
for^ by many perfons. To this edition 
fcveral ufeful Notes are added^ together 
ivith an Appendix ; ivhich the reader 
ivill find particularifed in the Contents. 
And it is not doubted^ but that a work 
fo extremely interefiing^ and which has 
already acquired fuch an univerfal ap- 
probation^ will now meet with that at- 
tention it has long deferred. 

The Ed ri or. 
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TO THE 

READER. 

^T^HE printing the following 
difcourfe was not with a de- 
fign to publifh it, much lefs to 
prefume to prefent it to the king, 
but to put a few of them into the 
hands of fome of the minifters of 
ftate, and other great men, to fliew 
the wounds our trade and manu' 
fadluries have received; and thofe 
remedies which may very foon and 
eafily be obtained ; that they might 
reprefent them to our legiflators,* 
who have it in their power to make 
us a rich and flourilhing people. 

After I had delivered a few of 
them, I underftood, by fome great 
perfons, that a difcourfe upon trade 
A 2 
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would be very acceptable to the 
king, who was pleafed with every 
opportunity of demonflrating his 
care and affedlion for his people ; 
and that it would alfo be accept- 
able to the queen and prince. 

It was much to my fatisfadlion 
that I had touched upon a fubjedt 
fo agreeable to their fentiments j 
I thought it therefor my duty to 
prefent this treatife to their royal 
hands. 

It foon got abroad that I had writ 
a difcourfe upon the trade and na- 
vigation of Great-Britain ; and was 
informed, if I did not permit it to 
•bepublifhed, it would fall intofuch 
hands who might print it and alter 
my fenfe and intention. And as it 
was the fentiments of thofe per- 
fons who had read it, that publifh- 
ing it would give gentlemen an op* 
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portunity to fee how foreign na- 
tions grow rich by the employment 
we give their poor, while many of 
our own are deftitute, and in a mi- 
ferable condition, I therefor con- 
fented to its publication. 

I muft confefs the poverty and 
neceflity in which I have feen the 
poor in feveral parts of the king- 
dom has touched me very fenfibly,. 
and I have fpent a great dealof time 
from the fervice of my family, to 
find out methods for promoting fa 
public a blefling as turning the 
employment we give the poor of 
fpreign nations to our own. 

If this fmall performance of 
niinecanany waycontpibute there- 
to, it will be a great fatisfadlioa 
that I have done my duty. 

JOSHUA GEE. 
A 3 



THE 

PREFACE. 

SOME perfoDSof diflinAioQ, in the late reigDS» 
having defired that I would give my thoughts 
on naval fiorfs, and divers other fubjedls in trade, 
I wrote my fentiments thereupon, fome of which 
are contained in the following traft. It is not 
therefor to be expelled, that a difcourfe wrote upon 
fe many occafions, and at diftant times, will bear 
reading like one regularly purfued, but will be in* 
terfperfed with repetitions, if they are not taken in 
difierent views, according to the fubjeft treated 
on ; and as thefc repetitions are chiefly upon {uch 
weighty matters as materials for employing our 
poor, it is hoped it will not be deemed a fault 
that they are fo often mentioned, becaufe if they 
ihoald efcape the reader's notice in one place, an- 
other may gain his attention. 

Each fubjeA is put into a difttnft chapter, that 
the reader may turn to fuch as he pleafes ; and 
thofe who do not chufe to read them through^ 
may turn to the conclufion, where they will find 
fome mention made of the chief heads of what is 
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more particularly treated in the refpeftive chap* 
ters ; and alfo the arret of the French king of the 
27th of January 1 7 26, by which they will fee 
the care that nation takes to improve their com- 
merce : and it was upon fight of that arret, which 
was publiftied in the Daily Courant, that fome 
merchants, and other gentlemen, perfuaded me 
to print fome papers which I had formerly writ- 
ten on the fubjeft of trade, to try whether this 
example of the French might not excite fome 
public fpirits to enter into the confideration of 
the many advantages which might accrue to this 
nation, by a prudent regulation of our trade, and 
of our foreign fettiements, and to reprefent and 
recommend the fame to the care and prote^ion of 
the government. 

As I have had occafion to difcourfe of many 
fubjefts in trade, and more particulary to enlarge 
on that of our Plantations, and the great profit 
this nation might draw from them, thefe papers . 
have fwellcd beyond my expectation : if therefor 
the reader (hould think I may have been prolix,' 
or fliould not perhaps agree in the fame fentiments 
with me, I hope, however, that be* will put the 
mofl favourable conftruAion upon my good in- 
tentions,, and be aflured that I had no other de- 
iiga but his information^ and the public good^ 
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in which I defire to be a (harer with him ; and 
if he can add any thing towards carrying on fo 
neceflary a work, I hope he will have the good- 
nefs to communicate his thoughts with the fame 
freedom I have done mine* 

The profits our Plantations may yield us, by 
raifing hemp, flax, filk, iron, pot-a(h, etc. may 
not perhaps be fet in fo clear a light as they would 
bear, nor the methods laid down how to proceed 
regularly thereon ; but that may foon be done, if 
we find great men will engage themfelves in the 
work, afitd make proper enquiries. 

The Spaniards and Pottuguefe have no othei: 
fource of their riches but their colonies, their wines 
And fruits with which they fupply England, etc. 
excepted ; and tho' they buy the manufaftures 
of all nations in Europe to tranfport thither, (hav- 
ing none of their own) we fee what a mighty 
treafure is brought into thefe kingdoms, and how 
rich and powerful they are made thereby. If they 
idraw fuch riches from their mines, and merchant 
dize fo difpofed of, what a boundlefs wealth might 
be brought into this kingdom, by fupplying oar 
Plantations with every thing they want, and all 
matiufaflured within ourfelves : but more efpe- 
^ially if encouragement was g^ven to fnch multi^ 
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tudes of people, who are uneafy under their pre- 
fent circumftances in the feveral parts of Europe, 
and would be glad to be under the free govern- 
toent of Great-Britain. 

Numbers of people have always been efteemed 
the riches of a ((ate ; and as our colonies of Caro- 
lina, Virginia, etc. are the moft defirabie of any 
in America, for the latitude, air, foil, and naviga- 
ble rivei;s, and lie fo comraodioufly for corref- 
ponding with Europe, they will undoubtedly 
draw vaft numbers of people to fettle there, which 
won 14 not only preferve to us the mines contain- < 
ed in the Apalachian hills, but alfo fecure the 
frontiers of Carolina againft the incroachments of 
the Spaniards from St. Augudine, as well as thofe 
of the French upon the river Canada. 

Several paragraphs have been inferted in the 
public news papers, (hewing the application of 
fome foreign princes for promoting the manufac- 
tures and trade of their refpeftive dominions ; and 
it would no lefs become us to be as diligent in 
enquiring into fuch matters. But concerns of 
this nature muft firft be cfpoufed by great men 
who have power and influence to put others on 
the work ; and the nation is greatly obliged to a 
noble Lord, who> notwithdanding the high (lati* 
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on >viiich he has (o long and worthily filled, is 
ready to lend his time and attention to fuch gen- 
tlemen who have any thing to communicate for 
promoting our trade, manufaAures, and colonies. 

We are indeed very happy in the conAitution 
of our iegiflature, who have made many excellent 
kws for fecuring our liberties and properties ; but 
we fear our parliaments have fometimes been mif- 
led, when matters relating to trade have been 
brought under their coufideration ; for, as the 
two houfes con (in of fo great a number of noble* 
men and gentlemen, whofe education has been 
quite different from the ftudy ot fuch improve- • 
ments as might be made by mafiufa6lures and 
commerce, it is not to be expefled, that they 
(hould form a right judgment therein, without 
having matters relating to trade explained unto 
them : i was therefor willing to contribute my 
beft endeavours to fet thofe things in as clear a 
light as I was capable, that the members of both 
houfes might plainly fee, the improving and en- 
couraging our manufactures, commerce, and 
Plantations, is improving and enlarging their own 
cftates ; and as commerce flourifhes, lands rife in 
value; and as the inhabitants of towns and cities 
incpeafe, confequently the confumption of provi- 
* fionsi which is the fupport of the lauded intereft ; 
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aod 4pubUef$ as geotlemea coaie to (ee, that ia 
the turaiflg the wheel of commerce they maft 
have their (hare of the profits, they Mzill foon fiod 
how neceflary it will be for promoting their own 
intereft to put their hand to fo good a work. In- 
deed hitherto it muft be coofefled moft of our im- 
provementSy both at home and abroad, have been 
projeAed and iet on foot by private perfons, with 
very little encouragement from the public, except 
in Queen Elizabeth's time ; whereas our neigh' 
bours have had the happinefs of great men and mi- 
Qifters of ftateto aflifl them, not ouly in improv* 
ing their infant undertakings, but in aflifliog 
them with money to carry them on, which had 
enabled them to outdo us in many things, to the 
great prejudice of our commerce, and the ad- 
vancement of their own. 

It is wonderful, that fo many 6ne Englifh 
gentlemen, who had travelled over France, Ita- 
ly, etc, capable of giving a large account of the rari- 
ties of thofe countries, and of all their diverfjons, 
are yet ftrangers to the trade of thofe parts, and 
the advantages they might have colle<fled thence 
for the good of their country. I mufl confefs 
very little has been writ to put them upon thofe 
enquiries ; and it will be much to my fatisfaflion, 
if any thing I have been able to ofier in the 
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following treatife may have weight enough to in* 
Cite them to fo laudable and profitable an infpec- 
tion, that fo their great expence and travels may 
cot be thrown away upon the gaieties of thofe 
nations, but that they may alfo inform themfelves 
of their political maxims and rules, by which their 
great mep have raifed themfelves, and made their 
names honourable to fucceeding generations, for 
fome valuable improven^ents they have gained to 
their country. 

I know it has been a received notion by many 
perfons, that it has been below the charafter of a 
gentleman to become a merchant or trader ; but 
this notion never obtained with wife nicn : the 
late Lewis XIV. was fo apprehenfive that it might 
injure the trade and merchandize of his kingdom, 
that to cure his fantaftics of that diftemper, and 
that it (hould not derogate from the honour of 
any noblemen or gentlemen in his kingdom to 
tranfaft in thofe affairs, he (hewed particular 
marks of favour to fuch as diftinguiftied their ge- 
nius for trade and merchandize ; and the fame 

-has been done in Piedmont, and other principa- 
lities in Italy, fo that even Counts or Earls have 

' become fabricators in the filk manufaflure. 

It has indeed been a common notion with fome 
B ' 
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that trade can never thrive under an abfolute mo- 
narchical government ; and tho* It mud be ad* 
mitted, that the greateft part of the trade of the 
world was eftablifhed and carried on to a great 
height in free cities before it began in monarchies, 
(as we fee that the free cities of Phoenicia enjoy- 
ed it long before the Ifraelites came out of Egypt, 
and were grown fo rich and powerful by their 
frade and navigation, that Jofhua could not con- 
quer Tyre, Sidon, and feveral other cities) yet 
we muft not from thence conclude, that it will 
never become confiderable any where but in re- 
publics ; for penetrating wife princes came to fee 
into the fruitful womb of trade, and in thofe an- 
cient times, Solomon in particular, made a very 
great progrefs therein, tho' it is plain he did not 
underftand much of the praflical part thereof 
himfelf, and therefor he entered into a flri(fl ami - 
ty and correfpondence with the, Tyrians to gaia 
the art of trade and navigation from them : and 
as he comprehended every thing, it is no wonder 
that he got into the fecrets of merchandize, and 
that by his fleet, and his land traffic by caravans, 
^ he heaped up fuch immenfe riches which he gain- 
ed by the Indian trade. Alexander the Great 
had alfo the advantage of trade in view, to which 
end, after the dcftruftion of Tyre, he built the 
famous city of Alexandria in Egypt, by which 
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canal the goods of India were conveyed into the 
Mediterranian, and thofe of Europe to Indian 
from whence his fucceflbrs in Egypt drew a pro- 
digious treafure; for it is faid Ptolomy Eulates 
received feven millions and an half from thence 
yearly. 

In the beginning of the empire of Rome, their 
great treafure fprang from their conquefts, and 
the vaft riches and tributes they drew from feve- 
ral parts of their dominions: but when they got 
pofleffion of Egypt, they began to think of a more 
fure and peaceable way, which was by all man- 
ner of arts and care to augment their trade ; where- 
in they fucceeded fo well, that the great trade 
carried on between the Indian and Mediterraniaa 
feas, brought them in vaftly more than any of 
the Egyptian kings ever received before them. 

Btt when the Goths and Vandals overturned 
the Roman empire, that commerce through the 
Red-Sea, by Alexandria, ceafed, and was after* 
wards carried on by way of Trebezon, Damafcus, 
and Aleppo, which increafed the trade of the free 
citie's or free ftates of Venice, Genoa, Pifa, etc. 
and thofe goods were not only vended in all the 
countries bordering upon the Medeterranian, but 
were feat to England, Germany, and the Ncther- 
B 2 
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lands, and all over the Baltic, which gave en- 
couragexneat to the traffic of Bruges, where the 
commodities of the north, as corn, naval ftores, etc. 
were lodged in the fummer, and where thofe 
ihips iook in the commodities from the Levant 
back again to the Hans-towns ; and thofe (hips 
that came from the Levant, tranfported the 
northern goods from Bruges into the Mediterra* 
Dean. 

This traffic rendered thole citizens immenfe- 
ly rich, and made them grow above their bufinefs ; 
and thereupon this trade was removed to Ant- 
werp, which grew fo rich and opulent, that flie 
became the mfiftrefs of Europe in trade, and coq- 
tSnued tt till the duke D'Alva's time; after 
which the perfecution begun by him, drove away 
the people, fome to Amilerdam, and other cities 
of the United Provinces, which laid the founda* 
tion of that flouri(hii>g and powerful republic i 
others fled to England, and cftablifhed the wool- 
len manufaftury, and were recdved by Queea 
Elizabeth, with the utmoil encouragement; and 
we have felt the benefit of their fettling among 
us ever fince. 

I mention this, to (hew trade will not remaia 
long to any place where it meets with coldnefs 
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and to4UTiereficy ; but thofe governments ^\'hich 
embr^e it with the greateft chearfulnefs, and give 
it the mod encouragement, (hall have it. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and alfo of 
Henry the fourth of France, there feemed to be a 
forprizing fpirit for improving, trade, manufac- .^.. 
tures, and navigation, in England and France ;. 
whether from emulation or a benevolent inclina- 
tion in thofe princes to promote the welfare and , 
profpcrity of their fubje6ls, I (hall not determine 
The queen encouraged the diftrefTed Walloons^ 
and other artifts, to fettle here, and endowed 
them with many privileges, and enabled them to 
make a very great progrefs in carrying on the 
woollen and other maniifaftures. She alfo fettled 
a trac^e with the Grand Seignior, and with the 
Czar of Mufcavy, opened a trade to India, and 
begun foreign Plantations, wherein (he had a mini« 
flry no !efs folicitous than herfelf to carry them on., 

Henry the fourth of France, did indeed wonders 
for that kingdom, by fettling thefilk, linen, and 
other manufadlures; all which have been happily 
improved by the care of the memorable Monf. 
Colbert, who, under the late Lewis XIV. has not 
only eftabli(hed every thing that remained imper- 
fcft, but alfo gained, by art and management^ 
B3 
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not only Fliheries and Plantations, but a profpeft 
of every other improTement ; by which means 
that prince was able to maintain a war againft the 
moft powerful confederacy that ever formed* in 
thefe later times, to furround his kingdom and 
frontiers with the ftrongeft fortrefles in the world, 
to maintain an army of above three hundred 
thoufand men during two long wars, and to dif- 
pute the dominion of the feas againfl the United 
Powers both of England and Holland ; an expence 
fuppofed to be three times as large as ever that 
kingdom was capable of fuftaining before. 

The example of Lewis XIV. fo far opened the 
eyes of the princes of Europe, that mod of them 
hiave put the fame methods in praAice: and the 
emperor of Germany, Czar of Mufcovy, and fe- 
veral other princes, fee the way to make them- 
felves more confiderable, is to ellabli(h manufac** 
tares where there refpeftive dominions produce 
materials for carrying them on. And we fee that 
thofe manufaftg>res and trade have enabled them 
to raife greater revenues from their fubjefts. Up- 
on this bafis is founded the power and ftrength 
of thofe empires that begin to make fo great a 
figure in Europe : how much the Englifh com- 
merce, by the confumption of the manufactures of 
thpfe countries, has contributed thereto, is worth 
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cbqniring into. It is certain, princes who make ' 
fearch aft^r able men to regulate and improve 
their trade, will carry it away from thofe that 
difregard or n^leA it. We fee that ingenious 
and penetrating prince, the Duke of Savoy, tho* 
he has fo fmall a territory, and, as it were, but 
that one valuable commodity of filk produced in 
it, has, by encouraging his fubjefls in the culti- 
vation thereof, fo much encreafed and improved 
bis revenues, that it is faid he is now able to 
maintain an army of thirty thoufand men better, 
and with more eafe to his fubjeAs, than he could 
heretofore maintain ten thoufand. 

But we have feen one ihfiancc in our dme f^ir- 
paffing what was ever attempted before by any 
prince, for the improvement of his country and 
bis people, in the perfon of the late Czar of Muf* 
covy, a great and abfolute prince, who left his 
own kingdoms and grandeur, and travelled incog* 
nito, like a private gentleman, through a good 
part of Europe, to pry into the arts and induftry 
praftifed by the more civilized nations, for gain* 
ing of riches and power, and condefcended fo far 
as to turn Mechanic, and work himfelf with his 
own hands, at feveral trades, efpecially that of 
Ihip-building, that he might make himfelf mafter 
of the oiyftery and ikill requifite in fuch works. 
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and be able efFeftually to carry the fame home to, 
his own country ; to which end alfo he fpared no 
coft to engage the beft artizans of every kind to 
fettle in his dominions, whether he alfo tranfport- 
ed the arts and fciences, and every thing needful 
to fet up profitable manufadlures» and cultivate 
his own unpolifhed people, and fet them upon 
gaining riches by trade, which he had found to 
be the chief fourfe of wealth and power in En. 
gland, Holland, and their neighbouring nations ;, 
and we fee how great a progrefs he made therein 
in a fhort time, and that has left a minilhy no 
iefs fedulous to carry on his noble defigns. 

As materials are the firft principles and founda- 
tion of manufa^ures ; and as the filk and iinen 
arc efteemed as profitable as the woolkn ; I am 
throughly perfuaded the methods herein propof- 
ed will render the raifijag thefe materials both 
pradticable and eafy in our own dominions ; and 
fo very cheap, that it gives us a fair -profpeft of 
ont-dorng any nation in Europe in carrying them 
on; which, with proper care to regulate fuch 
lander takings, will unite all his Majefly's domini- 
ons rnto one intereft, by fettling fuch a circulati * 
on of commerce among them, that one part 
{hall be dependent on the other,^ and every part 
neceffary to fupport the whole, and more to the 
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advantage of every particular, and all get more by 
fuch a circulation of trade, than they could have 
done by any contrivance of their own, even tho* 
they had been able to carry through the whole 
bufinefs within themfelves: and thofe who may 
have a mind to fee what I have propofed upoa 
this head, may turn to the 27th, 28th, 29th, and 
30th chapters, where they will find what I have 
written in feveral letters upon this occafion, as 
well as fomc hints thereof in other parts of this 
treatife. 



THE. 

TRADE and NAVIGATION 

O F' 

GREAT-BRITAIN 

CONSIDERED. 

CHAP. I. 

Thejlate of the trade of the nation much the fame 
from the time of WiHiam the Conqueror to the aC' 
<eJfion of ^een Elizabeth. In her time Pldnta- 
tions difcovered : fome fettlementi begun: trade 
opened to Turkey^ etc. ManufaUures improved 
and encouraged by King William, 

TH E Englifh nation remarned much in the 
fame ftate, refpe6ling trade and navigati- 
on, from the time of William the Con- 
queror to the acce/fion of Queen Elizabeth to the 
crown of England, which then confided ohicfly 
ki tranfporting tin, lead, wool, fome leather, 
iron, and other prod ufl ions fufficient to purchafc 
what foreign commodities they wanted. 

King Edward the third was the firft prince from 
the conquefl: to. this time, that we find took any 
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notice of trade ; for in the parliament held at 
Weftminifter in 1 338, the tranfportation of wool 
out of the kingdom was prohibited ; and for the 
encouragement of foreign cloath- workers and o- 
ther manufafturers to come and fettle here, a 
great many privileges were granted, and an allow- 
ance from th^ king till they were fixed in a com- 
petent way of living ; and it was enafled, that no 
fubjeft (hbuld wear any foreign cloth for the fu- 
ture. From his reign to the acceifion of Queen 
Elizabeth, we do not find any one prince, dur- 
ing that f pace of time, had much regard for trade, 
except what was done by Henry the feventh, which 
looks rather like policy of ftate for cru/hing Per- 
kin Warbeck ; for, tho' he removed the mart from 
Antwerp to Calais, yet two years after the pro- 
hibition was taken oft, and the trade was again o- 
pened to Antwerp, as formerly. About ten years 
after a law was made, prohibiting the importation 
of manufafturcs of filk wrought by itfelf, or 
mixed with any other thread. ' This (fays the 

* Lord Bacon) points at a true principle, viz, 

* where foreign materials are but fuperfluitics, 

* foreign manufaftures (hould be prohibited ; for 

* that will either bani(h the fuperfluity, or gaia 

* the manufafture. 

In Queen Elizabeth's time, many and great 
advantages were added to trade. In the year 1 579, 
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a Turkey' company was eftabliflied. The fame 
year Sir Francis Drake rctutned to England, af- 
ter three years Toyage round the world, and many 
wonderful adventures and dtfcovcries. He arriv- 
ed at Plymouth, brtaging with bim a vaft quan- 
tity of gold and filver taken from the Spaniards. 
In her reiga alfo a treaty was fettled with the Duke 
of Mofcovy for a trade to Archangel, in whicl;i fe- 
veral advantages were granted to the Engllfli 
oatioa. 

Sir Walter Rawleigh, and others alfo in her 
reign, difcovered the plantations; and though* 
the firft planters met with almoR infuperable dif- 
ficulties, and were often forced to quit what they 
had already fettled; yet the greatnefs of their 
fouls furmounted all difBculties, and though of* 
ten baffled in their attempts, they renewed them 
again wich indefatigable zeal and induftf}', till at 
laft tobacco and fugar came to be planted, a great 
many (hips built, and in a (hort time not only 
fupplied ourfclves with fugar and tobacco from 
America, but with very laige quantities to fend 
abroad; ,and fupplied the Baltic, Germany, Hoi- 
land, Flanders, and France, with thofe commo- 
dities, which brought in very great riches to us, 
and by degrees beat the Portuguefe out of the 
trade cf ihofc parts of Europe. 

Wc do not find that her fucceflbr, King James 
C 
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the firft, concerned himfelf mncb in trade ; yet in 
imitatioD of Henry the fonrfh of France, (who was 
wonderful affiduous in pronaoting all forts of ma* 
nufadares, and amongfl the reft, that of plant* 
ing Mulberry-trees, and raifmg filk,) niade fome 
eflays towards fuch a delign here; and he and his 
courtiers feemed to be very fond of the undertake 
ing, and letters were writ to Virginia to promote 
that manufaAure. Some fmairprogrefs was made 
there, and letters pafled between the planters and 
gentlemen here ; but as foon as they thought they 
jiad engaged the planters to begin upon it, in- 
flead of promoting it heartily, and fending fome 
able and ikillful perfons to dire£): the undertaking, 
they threw all upon the planters, and that noble 
defign came to nothing ; whereas that of France 
fucceeded to the immenfe profit of that kingdom. 
King Charles the firft had too many things up- 
on his hands to concern himfelf with trade ; as 
he was unacquainted therewith, he was eafily 
impofed on ; the confequences of which make us 
labour under many inconveniences at this day ; 
one of which was, his giving leave to the French 
to fifli upon the banks of Newfoundland, to 
fupply an Englifh convent in France in time of 
lent. 

Cromwell and the Rump had fome excellent 
notions of trade j they fettled the aft of naviga- 
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tion, beat the Dutch, forced them to a treaty, ia 
which they were to deliver up the ifland of Pella- 
rone, and to pay large fums for the violences ex* 
ereiied upon the Engli(h at Amboyna. But upon 
the reftoration of King Charles the fecond, the 
Dutch thought themfelves fecure enough, and 
fince have never made any £itisfa£tion. They 
took Jamaica with vad expence, which has been 
repaid fince with intereft. The favour granted 
by King Charles the firft to the French, to fiih 
upon the banks of Newfoundland^ by length of 
tinae, and afterwards by the eafy temper of King 
Charles the fecond^ gave them an opportunity of 
claiming a right to that part they had feized. It 
is faid Kmg James the fecond fliewed great un* 
eafinefs upon, that occafion ; but nothing was 
done that we teive heard of, in order to obtain 
fatis&£Uon. The (hort time he reigned, and his 
other views for eflablifliing the popiOi religion, 
did not give him time to do any thing for trade. 
Upon King William's coming to the crown, 
early application was made to him for feveral a- 
mends in trade, and for eAablifhing a great many 
ufeful manufa£turies among us, which had been 
kept under by France and others underfelling the 
manufaftures made at home. He was very ready 
to hear all propofals made upon that account, and 
gave his utmoft countenance to all fuch under- 
C a 
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takings; but by the foadnefs of the nation- tdf 
French commodities, k much countenance by 
King Charles afid King James, it was a very hard 
matter to bring them into love with thofe made 
at home. However, upon breaking out of the 
war with France, and prohibiting French com- 
modities, encouragement was given for erefting' 
feveral of thofe manufaftures here, as the Luft- 
ring, Alamode, and other frlk manufaftures for 
hoods and fcarves, which the King's royal conforr,' 
the excellent Queen Mary, took no fmall pains- 
to eftablifh ; for which article albne, it is allow* 
ed France drew from us above four hundred thou- 
fand pounds yearly. At the fame time the manu« 
faAure of glafs was edablithed, which before we 
uftd to have from France ; and alfo that of Hats 
and Paper,, The manufafture of linen was fet^ 
tied in feveral parts of the kingdom, particularly 
in Somerfetihire'and Dorfetftltre, where they make^ 
extraordinary good linen in imitation of France ;• 
and which fo increafed-, that in a few years it was^ 
computed, in a diftriftof about ten miles fquare, 
they made to the value of one hundred thoufand 
pounds yearly. But upon the peace with France, 
there were fo many linens run into the weft, that 
it put thiat manufadlure under great difcourage* 
ment. In his time alfo the manufa<nures of cop- 
per and brafs were fetoafootj^ which are brought 
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to great perfcdioa, and now, in a great meafure» 
fupplj the nation with coppers^ kettles, and ail 
forts of copper and bra£i ware. The making o£ 
fail-cloth was begun and carried on to great per- 
feAion ; alfo fword-blades, fciflars, and a great 
many toys made of fteel, which formerly we nfed 
to have from France; in manufEiAuringof whicb^ 
it' is (aid we now excell all other nations. The fet* 
ting npof fait' works, and improving of falt-fprings 
and rock^falt, hath proved very beneficiaLhere^ 
and faves a very great treafure yearly, which we 
heretofore psud to France for fall, and a great 
many other things which 1 forbear to endmerate^ 

Queen Anne's miniftry, upon the treaty of 
Utrecht, too readily granted the French llbertjf 
to fifh upon "the very beft fifheries on the North 
coa(t of Newfoundland, and there to build ftage^ 
to dry them. They alfo granted them Cape Bre» 
ton, which is fai^ to be the very beft fpot in all 
thcfe fcas for fiftiing. Thus we fee the Freiich» 
by their great penetration and knowlege in the 
afiairs of commerce, have gained from us a trea- 
fure equal to a mine of gold. 

The nation in Queen EKzabeth^s time beings 
in its infancy in tr^, fet out with great frugali- 
ty, and faved money, and gtew rich apace; auJ 
our merchants fpread themfelves over all Europe,. 
^urkey^ and America, as well as India, and la* 
C 3 
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trodaced our maoofadlttres and produAs vhere* 
eirer they wenr. That* riches encreafing by this 
trafEcy they oot ooly had money enough to car- 
ry xmi their trade, but fupplied foreign priDces> 
lent money upon bottomree, and upon commo- 
dities in all countries: the remittances frooi 
whence fwelled the balance of trade ib much ia 
oar favour, that tho' in King Charles the fecond's 
tirne^ the folly of that reign encouraged the wear- 
\Qg ihe manufadures of France to that degree^ 
that k is commonly allowed we paid them a baU 
ance of trade we drove whh them, of at leaA 
twelve or thirteen hundred thoufand pounds year* 
ly; notwiihflanding which, the profits of our 
commerce, and money abroad employed in trader 
was (o ,?ery confiderable, that fllver and gold 
were plentier in England, both in his and King 
James's reigns, than any other neighbouring 
kingdom, which, occafioned q,uaniities to be coia- 
cdherc. 

But upon the war wiih France,, feme gentle^ 
men rather advifed to borrow money at interefl, 
than raife ncceflary fupplies within thecompafsof 
the year, to carry on thatjuft and neceflary war, 
which had that evil confequence, that not only 
our merchants who had money at intereft abroad, 
but even foreigners^ brought in their money to 
put in our loans. At lafl this brought a heavy 
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load upon the natioa; and inftcad of living^tn.a 
parfimooioos and frugal manner, thofe perfons 
that had placed their money in the funds, and 
coald jadge of their expences, fell into a more 
luxurious way of living, which very much erf- 
creafed the confumption of foreign commodities. 
And whereas formerly great quantities of bullion 
- were brought into this nation by the balance of 
our trade, and coined into money, the tables 
were turned, and as fad as we imported any bul* 
lion from any part of the world, it was immedi- 
ately fent away again to pay our debts. Whea 
filver was coined here, it commonly was under- 
ftandard, and ihe goldfmhhs did not give above 
58. id, i or i for pieces of eight, becaufe they 
would have fome profit upon coiniog. The 
cafe is fo much altered now, that filver has been 
above ftandard, which has been bought up and 
exported to pay the balance of our trade. This 
is fo evident a truth that I believe it cannot be 
denied ; yet fo miftaken are many peoplej that 
they cannot fee the dif&rence between having a 
vaft treafure of filver and gold in the kingdom, 
and the mint employed in coining money, the on* 
ly true token of treafure and riches, and having 
it carried away ; but they fay money is a commo- 
dity like other things, and think themfelves never 
the poorer for what the natioa daily exports. 
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This hath drawn me into the coofideratioo of our 
national benefit, that It may be thoroughly weigh- 
ed. Ihave thought the only method to farni(h 
gentlemen with proper confiderations, is to give 
fome account of the commodities the nations we 
trade with» take from us, and what we take front 
fhem» and to give my thoughts where I think 
the balance lies. 

CHAP. 11. 
Trade between England and Turkey, 

AS Turkey is the cwtmoft bounds of the Me- 
diterranean, I ftiaJl begin our commerce 
with that mighty empire. 

The commodities they take from us, arc chief- 
ly broad-cloth, long-ells, tin, lead, and fome tro»; 
and the Englifti merchants frequently buy up 
French and Lifbon fugars, and tranfport thither, 
as well as bullion from Cadiz. 

But norwithftanding, the Turkey trade is very 
ufeful, the goods we fend being fully manufaftur- 
ed, and carried to them in our own (hipping ; 
and the commodites we take from them in returns, 
are alfo in our own navigation. 

The commodities we take from them are chief- 
ly raw, and very proper to carry on our home 
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manufiiftares, and employ oi>r poor, as well as 
for re-exportation. The great value is ia raw- 
filk. We take bcfides, Grogratn-yarD^ dying- 
ftoffs of fundry kinds, drugs, foap, leather^ cot- 
ton, and foroe fruit, oyl, etc. 

N. B. The Tnrkey filk is only fit for the (hute 
6f our fine damafks, and other coloured filks> 
and for making filk fiockings, galloons, and fiU 
Ter and gold lace ; bat not proper for the warp 
of any filk, not being fine enough, nor even e- 
noagh for organzine, or double twified filk, that 
being all Italian ; nor indeed even enough for the 
(hute or woof of black lufirings, alamodes, or 
paduafoys, the fliute of that bdng alfo Italian. 

CHAP. III. 
Tradg Betwten England and Itafy^ 

ITALY takes from us broad-cloth, long ells^ 
bays, druggets, cailimancoes, camblets, and 
divers other fiufTs ; leather, tin, lead ; great 
quantities of fifii, as pilchards, herrings, falmon, 
Newfoundland codd, etc, pepper, and other Eift 
India goods. 

The, commodities England takes from them, 
are raw, thrown, and wrought filk ; wine, oyl, foap, 
olives, fome dyers ware, anchovies, etc* 
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Formerly we received a confiderable balance 
from them; bat the French now fupplying them 
with very great quantities of woollen manufac- 
turesy and alfo having.got part of the Newfound- 
land trade from us; and as we import great quan* 
cities of thrown and raw filk from thence, to car- 
ry on our manufaAures, it is thought the bal- 
ance now againft us is confiderable. 

The Italians have an excellent method of throw- 
iag their filk by a water engine,, which/ with a 
few hands to attend it, wUl do more work than a 
hundred perfbns can do at throwing according to 
their own method. Indeed, fine Italian raw GHk 
cannot be thrown to truth and good workmaor 
fhip by any other method, the engine going fo 
much truer than it can be wrought by hand. We 
have been fo unfortunate as never to have had a- 
ny fuch engine till of late ; and there is but one 
complete in the kingdom, 

C H A P. IV. 
Trade between England and Spain. 

SPAIN takes from us broad-cloth, druggets, 
callimancoes, bays, Auffs of divers kinds, 
leather, fi(h, tin, lead, corn, etc, 
*rhe commodities England takes from thetn. 
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are wine, oyl, fruit of divers kinds, wool, indi- 
go, cochineal, and dying Aufis : the balk of the 
commodities we take from them, are the produce 
of their own country, 1/12. wine, oyl, and fruit; 
fo that the Spaniards pay for our woollen, ^d 
all other produfts, at a very eafy rate; and if it 
were not for the greater confumption of Spani(k 
wines, fruits, and oyls, in England, their falesof 
thofe comoiodities would amo(]knt bnt to a trifle, 
having no nation for their cuftomers but us, Hol- 
land, and a very fmall matter to Flanders, Ham- 
burgh, and the Baltic. 

It is fuppofed we take off at leaft two thirds 
of the whole ; fo that although we are obliged to 
the Spaniards for their cuftom for our manufac* 
tures, they are no lefs obliged to us for taking 
off their produfts. 

Formerly we received a great balance from them 
in bullion; but fince the houfe of Bourbon has 
iilled the Spanifti throne, and introduced French 
fluffs, and French fafhions, it is prefumed the 
balance is but very fmall in our favour. 
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CHAP. V. 

Trade between England and PortugaU 

PORTUGAL takes from us broad -cloth, 
druggets, bays, long-ells, callimaDcoes, and 
all other forts of fluffs, as well as tin, lead, lea- 
ther, fifli, corn, and other Eoglifh commodities. 

England takes from them great quantities of 
vine, pyl, fait, and fruit ; by which means their 
fpare lands (fince they have the fupplying us with 
wine) are greatly improved ; and though we may 
allow a confiderable balance to be brought to us* 
yet it is not fo great as fome icpagine. 

The Portuguefe have much abated of their ia- 
duftry, fi nee the finding out the gold and filver 
mines in the Brazils ; and well they may, the work* 
ing thofe mines turning to better account than 
their planting fugar and tobacco ; the importing 
of which from our plantations, has beat thofe of 
Portugal and Spain" out of the northern parts of 
Europe, as a little encouragement and good re 
gulation would do in the Mediterranean ; and we 
have now a fair opportunity of enlarging our com- 
merce, provided we make ufeofit^ of which in 
its proper place. 
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C H A P. VI. 
Trade between England wid France. 

FRANCE tates from Eoglajgid large quanti^ 
ties o£ tobacco, horn-pIate3» tin, fome lead» 
A>jnc flannenSy and corn ia time of fcarcity. 

JETnglaod takes from France^ wiae, brandy, 
iinen^ fine iace« fine cambricks, and cambrick 
lawns, to a prodigious value; brocades, velvets, 
^nd many other rich filk manufafturcs, which 
^e either run in upon us, or come by way of 
Holland ; the humour of fome of our nobility and 
gentry being fuch, that although we have thofe 
manufaflures jtnade as good, if not ^better than 
the French, yet they are forced to be called by 
the name of French to make 4:heni fell. Their 
linens are run in upon us in very great quanti- 
ties, as are their wine and brandy from Lands^ 
End even to the Downs. Their brandies have 
been fold from 3 s. to 3 s. 6d. per gallon ; and their 
claret from 3 s. to 4 s. the bed, though the bare 
duty of the brandy is 6.8. 8 d.. per galloo,^ and the 
duty of their wine sil. per tun, or 13 d. per 
quart. This muft drain us of our gold and filver ; 
for the fmugglers carry nothing out but gold, fil- 
ler, and wool, to purchafe thofe commodities 
D 
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with. It IS a misfortune upon us, that our In-* 
tcreft is not better confidered ; we might be fup- 
plied with fine rum from oyr plantations, that 
would be more acceptable to our common people 
than French brandy, provided the importation 
was fufficiently encouraged ; ' then the natldh 
would be fupplied with that fpirit at little or no 
charge ; for it would not coft above i 2 d. ftecling 
per gallon abroad ; and, in reality, it could no^ 
fland us in one fifth part of that : for it is fhewn 
in tlie following difcourfe, that four fifths of all 
that is gained in the plantations, comes home to 
us. France, above all other nations, is the worfl 
for England to trade with : it produces moft things 
necefTary for life, and wants very little either for 
luxury or convenience, fomc few materials except- 
ed to help to carry on their manufaftures ; the 
chief of which ftre wool, and fome dying ftufFs. 
Henry the fourth eftabliflied their linen ma- 
nufafture fo, that they have not only enough to 
fapply themfelves, but export mighty quantities. 
He alfo encouraged the planting mulberry-trees, 
and making of filk, which is now brought to fo 
great pcrfeftion, thafwe are credibly informed, 
they make within themfelves fufficient quantities 
for carrying on all their manufaftures ; and not 
only fo, but they have, exported fome of their 
thrown filk to be fold at Leghorn ; which is faid 
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iQ all refpcAs is as gooH as the beft fitk made ia 
Italy ; fo that what raw fllk they have from abroad, 
is in returns for their woollens^ and other manu* 
fa£lures» which they fend out again to Leghorn 
for a market. They have laid down fome of their 
bed lands for paflurage to mend the growth of 
their wool : thofe political and frugal meafures 
mud make them the richeft nation in Europe. 
They have modelled every thing fo well, that 
they fend out their filk and linen mannfaAures 
moftly of their own produA, and have the returns 
again in filver and gold. Great part indeed of 
their woollen manufacture is carried on with Spa* 
nilb and Irifh wool. What they import from 
Ireland might be prevented, if proper care was 
taken ; but inAead of that, there is a duty of 19 d. 
farthing per (lone laid upon all that comes to Eng. 
land : fo that the French buy theirs in Ireland 
near 20 per cent, cheaper than we. 

C H A P.' Vlt. 
Trade between England and Flanders 

FLANDERS takes from us ferges, a few 
flannens, a very few fluffs, fugar, tobacco> 
tin, and lead. 
England takes from them fine lace, fine cam* 
D 2 
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bricks and cambrick lawns, Flanders whi ted linens^ 
threads, tapes, inclcts, and dirers other commo- 
dities to a very great value : but the Dutch hav- 
ing the command of the mouth of the Schdd, do 
thereby fecure to themfelves in a great meafure the 
P^gc of goods to and from Flanders through 
Holland ; fo that it is difficult to judge ^hat the 
balance we pay to them amounts to. But it i& 
undoubtedly very confiderable, we being their 
greateft cuftomers for thx>fe commodities;, and 
yet they prohibit our woollen doths ; whichi i£ 
freely adpiitted, it is thought would not amount 
to one fifth part of what we take from theoK 

CHAP. VIII. 
Trade between England and Germany 

GERMANY takes from England broad^ 
cloth, druggets, long-ells, ferges, and fe- 
veral forts of ftulF?, tobacco, fugar, ginger, Eaft- 
India goods, tin, lead, and feveral other commo. 
dities, the great confumption of which is in the 
lower Germany. 

England takes from them prodigious quantities 
of linen, linen-yarn, kid (kins, tin plates, and a 
great many other commodities. 

According to the cuftom-houTe accounts, the 
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balance was thought to be in our favour, when 
we were fupplied by Franqe with linens ; but fince 
the high duty upon French linens, the Emperor, 
and other princes of. Germany, Bave gained that 
manufafture, which has greatly enriched them ; 
and yet, notwithftandifig thofc great advantages 
they have by importing their linens upon us, fome 
of them have pr<^ibrttfd ieveral forts of our wool* 
kn manufaflures, and others have prohibited all; 
which gives them a ver/ great balance upon us.. 
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Trade between Ehglamif, Norway, and' Denmark. 

NORWAY and Denmark take from En- 
gland guineas, crown pieces, aud bullion, 
a little tobacco> and a few coarfe woollens of 
fmail value. 

England takes from Norway, etc. vaft quanti- 
ties of deal boards, timber, fpars, and iron. We 
pay them a very great balance, and their tebu tid- 
ing great (hips of burthen (deftroyed ia riie war 
between them and Sweden) will again eilablifh 
them in the navigation. and frieght of their tin> 
ber, and will greatly increase tbdt balance upon us^ 

D3 
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C H A P. X. 
Trade between EngJknd and Sweden. 

SWEDEN cakes from England our gold, fil- 
.iver» aod but a fm^li^antity of the manufac- 
tnres-and produilion of Hngkod. 

England taK^s irom Sweden near two thirds 
of the iron wrought up or confumed in the king- 
dom, copper, boards, plank, etc. The balance 
they drew from us amounted before the late war 
with Denmark, to between two and three hundred 
thoufand pounds yearly, befides the freight of 
their own product, which we paid them for 
llkewife. 

C H A P. XL 

Trade between England and Rujfia. 

"O US SI A takes from England fome co^fe 
-jl^ cloth, long-ells, worfted fluffs, tin, lead,, 
tobaccoes, and a few other commodities. 

England takes from Ruflia, hemp, flax, linen- 
cloth, linen-yarn, Ruffia leather, taJlow, furs, 
tron, pot-a(h, etc, to. an immenfe value. But 
having no other market to go to for hemp, where 
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any great qoantities may be hacU they are paid 
thdr owQ prices for what we take of them. , 

CHAP. XU. 

7rade between Enghnd and Holland* 

HOLLAND takes from England, broad- 
cloth, drnggets, long ells, Huffs of a great 
many forts, leather, corn, coals, and fomeihiog 
of almoft every thing that this kingdom produces; 
befides all forts of India and Turkey re exported 
goods, fugarSy tobacco, rice, ganger, pitch and 
tar, and fuodry other commodities of the produce 
of our American plantations. 

England takes from Holland great quantities 
of fine Hollands linen, threads, tapes, and incles, 
whale fins, brafs bat;tery, madder, argol, with a ^ 
largd number of other commodities, and toys, clap 
board wainfcot, etc. but according to the cuilom- 
houfe accounts, we over-balance them in trade 
to a confiderable value. According to this view 
of the trade with Holland, the balance paid us is 
thrice as much as we receive from either Porto* 
gal or Spain But when we confider the great 
number of fmuggling (hips that are employed be* 
tween this kingdom and Holland, and the fupply 
we have from them of pepper, and ail other forts 
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great number of nobUity and gentry that refort 
to the Englifh court, and thofe who come to (b- 
Kcit for places and employments. There may be 
added to thefe the fums of 'money that are paid 
to perfons that have^ places and peniions out of 
the Irifh revenues, who refide here ; befides they, 
upon their eftabli(hmenty maintain iq or 1 2000 
men, who are always ready upon any emergency. 
They have an extraordinary trade for their 
hides, tallow, beef, butter, etc, to Holland, Flan- 
ders, France, Portugal, and Spain, which enables 
them to make large remittances to keep their bal- 
afice with us. 

CHAP. XIV. 
Trade between England and the Sugar Plantations. 

OU R fugar plantations take from England all 
(brts of clothing, both linen, iilks, and 
woollen, wrought iron, brafs, copper •, all forts 
of houftiold furniture, and a great part of thdr 
food. So that they are entirely dependant on us. 
They fend us fugar; ginger, and feveral com- 
modities, enough for our own confumption, and 
fbmierly we re-expprted as. much as brought in 
feveral hundred thoufand pounds yearly. They 
fend us all the bullion and gold they can meet 
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with, but rarely carry out any. Aod doubtfef$ 
xvoi;ld produce a great mauy other commodities, 
which we now have from India by way of Hol- 
land, as cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, mace, cof- 
fee, etc. provided they were planted, ^nd effec- 
tual care tiken of them. 

CHAP. XV. 

Trade between England and the Tobacco Plan" 
tations. 

THE tobacco plantations take from England 
their clothing, houfhold goods, iron ma* 
nufailures of all forts, faddles, bridles, brafs and 
copper wares ; and notwithftanding their dwell- 
ing amoDg the woods, they take their very turn* 
ers wares, and almoft every thing elfe that may 
be called the manufacture of England : fo that in- 
deed it is a very great number of people that are 
employed to provide a fuffident fupply of goods 
for them. 

* England t^es from them not only what tobac- 
co we confume at home, but very great quanti- 
ties for re-exportation, which may properly be 
faid to be the furelt way of enriching this kingdom. 
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CHAP. XVL 

Trade between England and Carolina. 

CAROLINA lies in as happy a climate as 
any in the world, from 32 to 36 degrees of 
northern latitude. The foil is generally fertile : 
the rice it produces is faid to be the beft in the 
world ; and no country affords better filk than 
has been brought from thence, though for want 
of fufficient encouragement, the quantity import- 
ed is very fmall. It is faid both bohea and green 
tea have been raifed there extraordinary good of 
the kind. The olive tree grows wild, and thrives 
very well, and might foon be improved fo far as 
to fupply us with large quantities of oil. It is 
faid the fly, from whence the cocheneal is made, 
is found very commonly; and if care was taken, 
very great quantities might be made. The indi- 
go plant grows exceeding well ; and it is thought, 
if rightly improved, we might be fupplied with 
both the aforefaid commodities, not only to an- 
fwer our home-confumption, but with large 
quantities for re-exportation, the country has 
plenty of iron mine in it; and would produce ex- 
cellent hemp and flax, if encouragement was giv- 
en for raifing it. It lies as convenient as any of 
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our colonies in America for carrying on the fldn 
trade, and fupplying the Indian nations with Ea* 
glilb ^commodities. The rice trade, finceithath 
been made an enuqierated commodity^ is under 
great difcouragement ; for it cannot be fent di* 
redly to Portugal and Spaift, as formerly ; and 
k will npt bear the charge of bringing home and 
re*ftippiflg, unlefs it be at the time when the corps 
in the Milanefe and Egypt prove bad. 

The eniunei^aUon was obtained by a captain 
{a) of a (Up employed by a company then trad* 
iQg to Cardina ; for feveral (hips going from En- 
gland thithjer, and purchafmg rice for Portugal, 
prevented the aforefaid captain of a loading. Up- 
on his coming home^ he poflefled a member of {6) 
parliament (who was very frequently employed to 
prepare bills) witK an opinion, that carrying rice 
diredly to Portugal was a prejudice to the trade 
pf England, and privately got a claufe into an aft 
{c) to make it an enumerated commodity; by 
which means he fecured a frleght to himfelf. Hut 
the confequence proved a vafl lofs to the nation ; 
and that trade is not fuppofed to be one third part 
of what it might have been by this time. Now 
this could not have happened, if that gentleman 

la) C9le. (h) Mr. Lowndes. (c) 3, 4, ^ A. 
Aa for continuing the duty on low wines, coffee, tea, etc* 
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^ho brought in diat claufe had undernoood the 
. cature and circulation of trade, he would then 
hare known, tiiat it is much more the intereft of 
the £ngli(h merchant to fell his rice in Portugal, 
and have the money remitted thence, than it is 
to have it brought to England, afterwards fhip- 
ped to Holland, Hamburgh, or Portugal; for 
the difference in the frieght and charges is at lead 
50 per cent. 

N. B. As Carolina is like to become the property 
of the crown, the rich grounds that lie under 
the Apulachean hills, and through Virginia, etc 
are inviting places for raifing filk, hemp, and 
flax, the air being accounted healthy and pure, 
and the country is large enough to canton out 
into diftinfV lots all the inhabitants we ftiall be 
<:apable of fending; from whcQce they will have 
the convenience of fending all their goods down 
by navigable rivers, which would alfo be a fe- 
■curity toour fron tiers iigain ft the incroachments 
of the French, whp lie on the other Ade thofe 
fnountaias. 
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CHAP. XVIL 
Trade between England and Penjihanid. 

PENSILVANIA, within forty years, has 
made wonderful improvements ; they have 
built a large and regular city \ they have cleared 
great traAs of land, and raifed very great quanti* 
ties of wheat and other provifions ; and they have, 
by way of Jamaica, beit out a very great trade 
for their corn and provifions to the Spanifli Weft- 
Indies ; and if this trade be properly nurfed up, 
it may draw the Spanifli coaft very much to de- 
pend on us for a fupply of flower, biflcet, etc. 
which may be of great advantage to us. 

It is already attended with that good confe- 
quence, that it hath fupplied them with gold and 
lilver, which is frequently brought home by our 
^ trading fliips from thence, and has very much 
enlarged their demands upon us for broad-cloth, 
kerfles, druggets, ferges, flufls, and manufac« 
tures of all forts. 

They fupply the Sugar-Plantations with pipe 
and barrel ftaves, and other lumber ; with flower, 
biflcet, pork, etc. but this is not fuflicient for 
their clothing, and therefor are forced to make 
fomethiug by their own labour and indoflry to 
anfwer that end. 
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CHAP, xviir. 

Trade between England^ New-Jerfey, and New 
York. 

THE provinces of New-Jcrfcy and New- 
York, produce much the fame with Pen- 
filvania, and their traffic is much the fame ; we 
have what money they can raife to buy our ma- 
nufactures for their clothing ; and what they fur- 
ther want, they are forced to manufaAure for 
tfa^nfehres, as the aforefaid cblonies do. 

CHAP. XlX. 
Tfdit ietween England and New-England* 

NEW-ENGLAND takes from us all forts 
of wodlen manuikAures, linen, fail-cloth, 
and cordage for rigging their (hips, haberda(he« 
ry, etc. To raife money to pay for what they take 
oJF us, they are forced to vilit the Spanish coaRst 
where they pick up any commodity they can trade 
for. They carry lumber and provifions to the 
Sugar Plantations ; exchange proviflons for log- 
wood with the logwood cutters at Camphcacy. 
They fend pipe and barrel Aaves, and fifli, to 
E a 
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Spain^ Portugal, and the Streights. They fead 
pitchy tar, and turpentioe, to England, \^ith 
fome fkios : but alt tbefe commodities fall very 
fhort of purchafing their clothing in England ; 
and therefor what other necefTaries they want, 
they are forced to manufaAure for themfelves, 
as the afore-faid mentioned colonies. 

CHAP. XX. 

Trade between England and Africa. 

OU R trade with Africa is very profitable to 
the nation in general : it has this advantage, 
that it carries no money out, and not only fup^ 
plies our plantations with fervants, but brings ia 
a great deal of buIlioQ for thpfe that are fold to 
the SpaniOi Weft-Indies, befide gold duft, and 
other commodities, as redwood, teeth, Guinea 
grain, etc. fome of which are re-exported. The 
fupplyiftg our Plantations^ with negroes is of that 
extraordinary advantage to us, that the planting 
fugar and tobacco, and carrying on trade there, 
could not be fupported without them; which 
Plantations, as I have elfewhere obferved, are the 
great caufes of the increafe of the riches of the 
kingdom. There has been great ftruggles by the 
African company to engrofs that trade to ibeoi- 
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fi^te6>y b^ yfkfck iSeans they would not only pre^ 
vent the large profits that are brought into the 
nation by the trade private adventurers drive thi- 
ther, but would alfo be one great means of ruin« 
ing our plantations ; for, as I have already ob- 
ferved, our plantations are fupported by the la- 
bour of flaves, and our profit either more or fefs, 
according to the numbers <here employed ; and 
as the trade is ftow df-ove oft by private adventur* 
trs^ they pu(h it with all imaginable ^gour ; and 
the pknicrs have not only very great numbers of 
daves bi>ought in, but they are alfo afforded them 
fit moderate prices. But if this trade fbould fall 
Into the hands of the conipany, the management^ 
I am ajffraid, would be as it has been in fome o^ 
ther companies, carried to the enriching particu** 
lat perfons, who too often trade away the compa- 
ny's eftates; whereas private traders put them* 
felves into all methods of frugality, induftry, and 
good management ; which indeed evidently ap* 
pears by the trade the company drove^ and what 
•private adventurers have done : for the company 
^ beft, by what I apprehend) faevcr traded for a • 
tove five or fix thoufand negroes yearly, whereas^ 
private adventurers have traded for thirty thouf- 
and,. or upwards : and if ever bur trade (hould 
come to be put under a company, I (hall take it 
for griuited, that our improvements in the piaa- 
' E 3 
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utions, \irhich is carried on by the labour of ne- 
groes, would fooQ dediue. 

CHAP. XXI. 
Trade between England and EaJl-IncBa. 

AS the greateft empireSy and the vafteft oum- 
bers of people are found in that part of the 
world called Afia, I was ready to fpend my 
thoughts upon' the notions fome have of the ad- 
vantages that might be drawn to us by the induft- 
ry of the £ngli(h nation in trading from one king- 
dom to another; but confidering, that trade is 
limited by charteV, I fliall only touch upon fome 
particulars. We tend very great quantities of 
bullion thither, as weel a^ fome manufaAures of 
this kingdom, which purchafe there, at very low 
prices, the products and manufaflures of India 
and China, which are brought home in our own 
navigation; out of which we fupply ourfelyes 
with mudines, callicoes, ^nd other cotton cloaths, 
fulHcient for our own confumption ; as alfo with 
coffee, tea, and raw filk ; and it is fuppofed, fell 
to foreigners as many of the faid commodities as 
repay for all the bullion (hipped opt, and leave 
with us befide a very conliderable balance upon 
that trade. 
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Bengal raw filk is bought at very low prices 
there, and is very ufefui in carrying on the manu- 
faAures of this kingdoth. 

China filk is of excellent ftaple^ and comes at 
little above one third of the price of Italian Pied- 
mont filk. The duty of Bengal raw filk being 
one third more, and China near three times as 
much as that of Italian, hinders our being fup* 
plied fo fully as we ought, and it is a great ida* 
mage to the nation ; for we pay the duke of Sa- 
voy all ready money for what we have from him, 
which as efieAually drains us of our bullion, as 
the India or China trade does; with this aggrava* 
tion, that almoft three pounds of China filk may 
be purchafed for the money that one pound of 
Piedmont filk cods us. 

Although filveF is not fent out diref^Iy to Pied- 
mont, as it is to India, yet in fa6l it is the fame 
thing i for the balance of fome other trade is car- 
ried thither, which otherwife would be remitted 
to us. 

The^ filk of China will anfwer, in mod refpeds, 
the ufe of Italian filk, provided we could be fup- 
plied with the fine raw filk of which they make 
their damafics, fattins, and other fine manufac^ 
tures, which by the curiofity of thofe filks, imuft 
come up to the goodnefs of Italian filk. 

The China filk, that we commonly receive, is 
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pupchafbd bt Caor<»n> the f»eftreft part we treft ta 
in China ; tmt their finl; filk » meAe in the ftb* 
vinccs of Nankin-and Chekia)», ^liete lh«r ft*B 
fnatirufadures ane ^rrtisd od, and Hnrhiefe (^t^gi- * 
om qaantitieB of raw filk are madt, and the bed 
\n all Ghini. We have ntter imported any 6f 
the faptrfine here, but two or three (hips hate 
brought extraordinary good, thebeft'df whtcb^ 
we ahe infortned, was brought from Afnoy ; abd 
doubtlefs, if encouragement was giv<^n for tlve 
importation of that fine filk, it might be tkroWA' 
here, and our manufadures carried oh at a ftnttH 
expence to the nation: the countries of Chekiam 
and Nankin that produce it, are much to the 
northward ot ' anton, an ifland in which we for* 
merly had a faflory, and were admitted to trade. 

Th^t country is very cold in Winter; and [ 
have been informed, fome of our woollen 
goods have fold very well there, elpecially our 
callimancoes and long-ells. ' 

Befides, the countries of Chekiam and Nankin 
are near the heart of the empire, where the great- 
eft trade is drove; and Nankin being the metro- 
pdis of trade in that country, as London is in 
England, (he fends out her mantifaAures and 
Itttrchandifce to Canton, as we do to Briftol, 
and other out ports. But as Canton is the dear^* 
eft port, fome captains and fopercargoes> raife 
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objedlions againft going farther down the coaft, 
alledging^ that it is a difficalt pilotage, and ia 
danger of loCng their paf&ge back that year ; that 
the MaadarinSy and other officers, impofe t>pon 
them, which makes it difficult to trade with them. 
But when private traders had liberty to go to 
China, they were of another opinion ; they went 
to thofe places where they could get moA money; 
and the people of Chufan (where the merchants 
of Nankin as well as of Hamcheu and Nimpo, two 
other great trading cities, lodge gres^t quantities 
of merchandize) would be as ready to culti- 
vate a correfpondence with our captains and fu- 
percargoes, as the people of Cantpn are ; and it 
is hoped we may find as much encouragement to 
trade to thofe parts, as we now do to Cantpn, 
their intereft being the fame among them all. A 
trade of this nature cannot be immediately fettled* 
good and prudent management and time mud do 
that. Someof our ingenious gentlemen have found, 
that feveral of our commodities, as well as our 
woollens, would do very well towards the heart 
of China; andvto fpeak freely, every lover of his " 
country ought to have the advantage thereof ia 
view, as well as his own private gain. If this 
trade could be fixed, and any quantities vended 
in that vaft country, and the fine filk above-men- 
tioned imported, it would exceedingly add to the 
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j^rbfirs ^ already fecdveby the Indian trade, and 
tn-ing thofe advantages with it, th^t may enabfe 
us to rye with any kingdoms in Europe in the filk 
Hia^ufaftures ; for as cheapdefs and goodnefs al- 
ways gives preference, filk fo imported from Chi- 
na would anfwer in both refpeAs. And it is to be 
hoped, improvements of this kind would be readily 
undertaken by the company, and be an accept- 
able fefvice to them, as well as to the nation in 
general. 

The licenci^s givien by the cotnpany to private 
inerehants, to darry on a coaftihg trade in India, has 
been of great advantage to this haidon, and fev6« 
fal merchants that tranfported themfelves thither, 
liave by that means been enabled not only to |)ay 
4tbts here, but alfo ^tit tliemfelves iritp a way tff 
taifibg fortunes for diemfelves and families. 

C H A P. XXII. 
Frenci fq/Hons fifmeious to Englandg 

SCARCELY any thing is more furpriting, 
than our fondnefs of French fafhions. MonfL 
Colbert, that great and able minifter, faw boir 
much we were attached to them. It fo far pre- 
vmled in the reign of King Charles the fecond, 
that lOUr faihioH'fliongers were forced to go to 
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France feveral times ia the year to ice what was 
fit f6r our court and quality to wear ; which oc« 
cafioaed the laying out of large fums of money is 
the rich filk tnanufa,£lures of that kingdom. 

As foon as thofe filks came over^ our weavers 
got the fafliion, and made filks to the French pat« 
terns;, but before they could difpofe of them, 
the French artfully invented other new fafhioned 
filks, which prevented the fale of thofe made here» 
and difcoqraged the Englilh, manufacturers by 
changmg fafhions fo often upon them, that they 
could make very little of the illk manufadlure^ 
here in that King's reign. 

Upon a debate concerning the improvement of 
trade and commerce in France, the King being 
prefent, a trade to the Eaft-Indies was propofed, 
as well as feveral other improvements. We are 
tdd Monf. Colbert delivered his thoughts, that 
the moft fpeedy way of increafing the riches of 
the kingdom, was the finding out of mannfac* 
tures for employing the poor, and fetting the idle 
people to work. That as flax, filk, and wool, 
were the mofl confiderable, he (hould as much as 
poffible produce thofe commodities in his own 
country : and as manufaAures come to be made 
and worn in his court, the Englifli nation would 
fall into the wearing of them alfo, which would 
be the moft ceruin way of enriching this kingdom, 
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and abundantly exceed all the advantages that 
could be expe^ed by an Indian trade. Accord* 
ingly they were put to work. The French King 
himfelfy to fet an example, would wear nothing 
but what was the manufadlure of France; fo fond 
was he of promoting them, that even upon the 
death of his mother, when he was told they 
wanted Englifti cloth for mourning, he pofitive- 
ly forbad his court from wearing any other than 
the manufacture of France, immediately ordered 
a fujt to be made for himfelf ; and when put on, 
defired his courtiers would come and fee how 
' well it fitted, and which of his fubjeds thought 
Jt not good for them ; and it Is faid took particu- 
lar notice of thofe who appeared earlieft in cloth 
or fluff of their Own manufafturing. 

Upon the acceffion of King William to the 
throne, the parliament of England made laws, 
with great penalties, on fuch as fhould trade or 
deal in French alamodcs or luftrings, in order to 
eflablifh that manufaflure here. 

The French King, on the other hand, gavie all 
imaginable encouragement to his manufactures at 
Lyons, ^tc. and to the fmugglers to carry on the 
trade, and run them into England. When a 
whole knot was broke, he gave at one time, as 
we have been well afTured, forty thoufand piftoles 
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to fupply them \idth a new ftock, and fuppoit 
the carrying on that trade. 

It being a dif&colt thing to gife thofe filks a 
proper luftre^ and the luftring company having 
got a refi^ee, a mafter at the buiinefs, the French 
being informed of it, were never quiet till they 
had tempted him away into Switzerland; (for, be- 
ing a Proteftant, he would not go into France) 
when they had him there, he was foon put out 
of the way, and never heard of afterwards. 

Modins having obtained to be the general wear 
of Europe, and the Engli/h Eaft-India company 
having the importation of the greateft quaaticies 
of fuperfine muflins, had not only the advantage 
of wearing what was neceflary for home confum p • 
tion, at a very fmall expence, but exported large 
qaantities to moft of* the countries of Europe. 

The French nation was fond of wearing muf- 
fins to an extraordinary degree, fo that it became 
the general fafhion in France. This occafioned 
their laying afide gentings and cambricks of their 
ownjnanufaflure. In Erijgland there was hard* 
ly fuch a thing worn then, except a little for poc- 
ket handkerchiefs. The French King, who watch- 
ed all opportunities for improving the trade of this 
country, grew very uneafy to fee the wearing of 
muflina prevail fo much in his kingdom, and did 
all he could, by his own example, and other 
F 
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other methods^ to encourage the confumptioQ of 
gentiogs, cambricks, etc. but he found the work 
fo difficult, that he was forced from time to time 
to renew his ediAs. 

A fevere edift was fet forth the pth of Augud 
X709, another the 28th of April 1710, and an- 
other the 29th of March 171 2; but being too 
weak to efFeft the work, he fet forth another the 
nth of June 1714; in which the penalties in 
the former a£ls are enumerated, and a great fine 
laid upon the wearer. One ediA after another 
brought the people at laft into the wearing of 
cambrickSy etc. 

By the time the peace was fettled between 
England and France, an over-fond inclination in 
multitudes to fee the French court carried them 
thither: they that were firft maflers of French 
fafhions, thought they had found out a great fe- 
cret, and turning themfelves as much as pofiible 
into Frenchmen in their modes and drefs, they 
came home, and gave large accounts of what was 
worn at the French court ; and among the reft, 
that muflins were out of fa(hion, and cambricks 
altogether in wear; and as a demonftration there- 
of, (hewed their cambricks neckcloths, ruffles, etc. 
made for them in France. 

The fight of thefe French faftiions operated 
wonderfully upon the minds of numbers of our 
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people,' and nothing would fatisfy them but the 
drefs. Thiis foon difFufed itfelf over the nation » 
thus French fafliions, after they had been difufed 
during the war, crept in, and muflinSy that cod 
but a trifle in India, brought home in our own na- 
vigation, (befides a vail quantity for re exporta^^ 
tion) were thurft out of wear at home, and dif- 
couraged by our example abroad ; and lawns and 
cambricks, that coft from five to twenty (hillings 
per yard^ became our general wear, for no other 
reafon but becaufe the Freach wore them. 

They have been improving the growth of Mul- 
berry trees, and increafing the produce of their 
filk ever (ince Henry the fourth's time ; and ia 
Lewis the XlVth's time, )Aon{. Colbert continu- 
ed the improvement thereof with great fuccds; 
and made that extraordinary progrefs therein, 
that they now ralfe enough to carry on their ma- 
nufaAures with their own filk, as we do ours 
with our wool : and though filk manufaAures 
were heretofore chiefly the wear of women, they 
found it their intereft to run into the making of 
filk garments for men alfo. In the fummer their 
nobility and gentry wear filk grograms and pa- 
dnafoys for coats, waflecoafls, and breeches, and 
in the winter velvets ; doubtlefs being very fenfible, 
whatever fafliions were invented in France, would 
foon be fallen into by the £ngli(h nation. 
F 2 
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The French are very fcnfiblc of the afcendancy 
they have over us in this refpeft. How few have 
we that go into France, if they make any ftay 
there, but come drefled up in French ftuffs and 
French airs : but if any of the French come here,, 
the meaneft of them (corn to take up any of our 
£ngli(h faihions^ 

This 19 a mod fubAantial rcafon, tiiat we (hould 
not expeA foreign nations to fend to us for new 
fafliioos^ or fafhionable goods f the French, our 
competitors to trade, can teU them with plcafiicev 
the En^ifla have them all from France. It was 
certainly a mafter-picce in the French to keep this^ 
' nation dependant on them for thdr faihions ; how 
Iktle foefer fome may think of this, it has dcawa 
many thoa&nd pounds yearly into France, and 
leflened oor trade with foreign nations. 

I might give many other iollances to (hew the 
many arts the French have afed to gain a place 
with thofe nations they trade withal ; and if they 
cannot tRe& it by one means, they are never at 
reft till they can by another* 

It is very well known, the Spaniards always 
hated the levity natural to the French, and there- 
for all their art and (kill could never induce them 
to quit their grare habitf, cloaks of bays, and the 
reft of the Spanifti garb, to put on French fa(hi- 
ons ; and as they could not drawn them over to 
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wear their ftuffs and manufaAureSy we fee the 
pains they took to place one of thi houfe of Bour*. 
bon upon the Spanifh throne, whofe French 
courtiers have taken great pains to change the af- 
fedtioits of the Spaniards from their own drefs, 
into that of the French. The {ame methods they 
take with the Indians, which lie on the back of our 
fettlements, from the river Miflifippi to the river 
Canada, and fo down to Cape Breton. 

As they made ufe of cardinal Fortacarero ta 
draw over the Spaniard! tp receive a king from 
France, the lefler priefts^ arc placed among the 
Indians, to draw them over into amity and afl%c- 
tion to them ; they perfuade as many as poflible 
to be of the French religion ^ rfiey oblige their 
people to marry with the Indian^ ; and where they 
cannot draw them into French cuftoms, they fall 
itito theirs. They ufe all manner of arts to ex- 
prefs their kindnefs to fuch as comeinto their reli- 
gion ; and, in fhort, tbey take all meafures to be- 
come one people. It is iaid to be otherwife in our 
colonies, efpeciaHy New-England, etc. for we are 
told, after they have perfuaded fome of them to 
embrace their religion, inftead of winning way 5 
to gain npon their afieAions, they often deride 
them for being Indians. If it be faft, as I am a- 
fraid it is, it is a pity thofe people were not bet- 
ter inArufled^ ; and if our people cannot come up 

F3 
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to the engagiog ways the French nfe, yet at leaft 
that good manners were ihewn to them* 

CHAP. XXIII. 

Proportions for better regulating and employing 
the Poor. 

AS I have mentioned feveral inconveniences 
and obftruflions to oar trade and com* 
merce, I (hall now fpeak of fome methods to re- 
medy the fame^ and (hew wherein the mannfac*^ 
tares, trade^and navigation of this kingdom may 
be enlarged. 

The firft and greatefl: will be in finding effefiitt- 
al ways for employing our poor, and potting all 
^ the hands to work, either at home or .in the Plan- 
tations, who cannot fuppcprt themfelves : and as 
in the following difcourfe I have had in view the 
raifing and producing great plenty of materials in 
Plantations for fetting the poor to work, the fe« 
▼eral employments arifing from hemp, flax, jGlk, etc. 
will afford fuch variety, that there will be enougliy 
not only for the roboA and firong, but for the 
weakly, and even for children ; and doubtlefs a 
good example and perfeverance in the rules of in* 
duflry will change the very inclinatio\is of thofe 
idle vagrant perfons, who now run about the 
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kiogdom, and fpeod thdr tioie, and what mootj . 
they can any way come at, upon their debanchca^ 
We fee all wtfe governments have and do follow 
this practice. The Dutch have brought thdr 
poor under fuch regplations, that there b fcarce* 
)y a beggar to be feen in the whole United Pro* 
▼inces ; for that no other nation may underwork 
them, they take all imaginable care to keep all 
materials for manufafture^as low as poffible, and- 
lay their taxes upon fuch things as the people 
cannot fobiift without, as eatables, firing, eft. 
very well knowing that hunger and cold will 
make people work to fupply their neceffities» 
Flanders aiyl Hamburgh purfue the fame meafures. 
for fuppreffiog idlencfs and beggary Queen Eli- 
fabeth made good laws for retraining vagrants^ 
fturdy beggars, and all loofe, idle, dlforderly 
people, by erecting work-houfes in feveral coua* 
ties of the kingdom, to keep them to hard labour*. 
Indeed it is faid the laws in force do not impower 
the mafters of work-houfcs to adminifler correc* 
tion to fuch as will not work, which it is hoped 
will now be re£tified. Notwithftanding this waft 
not provided for, her wife miniftry had confider- 
ed the advantages that would accrue to the nati* 
on, by reforming the loofe manners of the mean- 
er people, and employing them in fuch profi- 
table works and manufactures as would enricli 
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the kingdom, and render it confiderable, by en- 
larging oar trade, and fapplying foreign markets 
with our wooHen goods, and other prodofls o( 
the nation ; for taming the praAice of this fort 
of people from idlenefs to labour, is alfo turning 
their minds and inclinations from lewdnefs to- 
virtue. 

It has been remarked by our clothiers and o* 
theiv manufaAurers, that when corn has beeo 
cheap, they have had great difficulty to get their 
fpinning, and other work done; for the poor- 
xould buy prpvlfion enough with two or three 
days wages to ferve them a week, and would 
fpend the reft in idlenefs, drinking* etc. but 
when corn has been dear, they have been forced 
to Aick all the week at it ; and the clothiers have 
bad more work done with all the eafe that could 
be defired, and the coolant application to buff- 
nefs had fixed their minds fo much to it, that 
they have not only had money enough to pur* 
chafe food, but aMb to provide themfel-ves with 
doaths and other neceffaries, whereby tolivecon>- 
fortably. Some few other regulations were add- 
ed in the reign of King James the firft, as well* 
as in the reigns of King Charles the firA and fe« 
cond; and many good ones were added in the 
reings of King William and Queen Anne, for 
Arenghtbening the former laws, and keeping the 
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poor to their proper (cttlemeDts, AriAly eojoiniog 
the juftices of peace, cooftables^ and other offi- 
cers, to put the feveral laws in execution, 
and for levying fundry fines to> which they were 
liable. But notwithflanding we have fo many 
excellent laws, great numbers of Aurdy beggars, 
loofe and vagrant perfons, infeft the nation, but 
no place more than the city of London and parts 
adjacent. If any perfon is born with any defefl 
or deformity, or nuimed by fire or any other oh 
fuaky, or by any inveterate diftemper, which 
readers them miferable objef^s, their way is open 
to London, where they have free liberty of (hew* - 
ingtheir naufeous fights to terrify people,. and force 
them to ^ve money to get rid of them ; and thofe 
Tagcants have for many years paft removed out 
of feveral parts of the three kingdoms, and taken 
their fiations in this metropolis, to the interrap* 
lion of converfatioa and bufinefs. This muft 
proceed from the very great neglfe£l of the infe- 
rior officers in and about this city, who ought to 
put the laws in execution ; &r in thofe places 
where magiftrates take caf e to keep conftableSt 
and other officers, to their duty, they havd little 
or no trouble of this kind„ efpedally where there 
are work-houfes. 

The magiftrates of Briftol. have that dty under 
fuch excellent regulation, tfatt for^n beggars dare; 
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not appear ; they are not troubled with obnoxf* . 
ous fights, fo common with U8 : their work-hoafes 
are terrible enough to them ; for as Toon as any 
of them are efpied in the city, they are taken upi 
and whlpt: and where ever work-houfes have 
been built, (if well direfted) the parifh rates have 
been much lefTened ; and doubtlefs when the 
mader of the work-houfe, and others under him, 
come to be experienced in the feveral employ*- 
ments the poor are put to, and perform their du- 
ty with integrity, there will be little occafion to 
wafie the parifti inoney upon perfons that are able 
to work ; and even children would foon come to 
fpin, or do fomething for a maintenance. The 
Quakers work-houfe in the city of London is an 
example of this kind ; the poor orphans among 
them, as well as the children of fuch poor as are 
not able to fubfift them, are put to their work- 
houfe, where they are taught to read and write 
certain hours of the day, and at other times are 
put to fpin or other employments ; and it is found, 
by experience, that the children who can change 
their employments from their books to their fpin- 
niug, etc, are as well fatisfied therewith, as if 
they had fo much time allowed them for play ; 
the emulation who (hall do mod and befV, feems 
to be as much regarded by them ; and they have 
as great a defire to excel one another, as other 
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chHdfea have at their moft pleafing diveriions. 
And as the nation has found great advantage by 
thofe work-houfes which have been eftablifhed by 
afl of parKament, it is a great pity that fo profi* 
table an inAitution was not made general through 
the nation, that fo there might be no pretence 
for any beggar to appear abroad. Their exam- 
ple is very pernicious ; for what they get by beg- 
ing is confumed commonly in ale-boufes, gin- 
(hops, etc. and one drunken beggar is an induce- 
ment to a great many to follow the fame trade* 
Nobody is more defirous the poor (hould be plen* 
tifally provided for than myfelf ; and if the pre- 
. fent allowance is not fufficient, it would be bet- 
ter to augment it, and bring them to live in a 
more regular way, than to fufTer thofe AroUers 
to go about begging from door to door. I have 
feen a little book writ by that worthy father of 
his country Sir Matthew Hale ; wherein he lays 
down propofitions for erefting work-houfes, viz. 
that the juftices at their quarter feffions might 
didribute the parifhesin their feveral counties in- 
to feveral divifjons, in each of which there might 
be a work-houfe for the ufe of their refpeftive di- 
vifions ; that is to fay, two, three, four, or five 
pari(hes to a work-houfe, according to the great- 
nefs or fmallnefs of the parifties wherein they are 
placed. There are feveral other good rules laid 
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down by him for the goverDtnent of fuch work* 
houfes, and for fett'mg the poor to work, with 
methods for raifing a ftock for employing thesi 
which might be improved to the very great ad- 
vantage of the public : however, where the peo* 
pie are in the greatefl diflrefs, there is moft oc- 
cafion to begin ; and there is no place fo imme* 
diately (lands under a neceffity of being relieved 
from thofe vagrants, as the city of London, and 
adjacent parts, as is before hinted. If the work- 
houfe in Bifhopfgate-flreet is not larg^ enough 
for holding and corredling all thofe diforderly per« 
fons, it is pity but another work-houfe was ad- 
ded for the city, and that every, large parifli 
round the city was obliged to build one for re- 
cdviog of their own poor, as well as for correc- 
ting all thofe ftrollers. The difficulty will be to 
find out a method for better putting the laws in 
execution. I muft confefs, I think, the error is 
in depending upon conflables: they are men of 
bufmefs, and have families to fupport ; none of 
them take the office upon them but with regret ; 
and if they can find money, rather buy off than 
ferve in their own perfons ; if they are forced to 
ferve, when the laws againft vagrants ihould be 
put in execution, the conftable is about his own 
bufinefs ; and, if poffible, will not be found. I 
therefor think that the conftable (hould not be 
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depended upon in any cafe, but (hat the ivhole 
care (hoold be oommitted to the beadle of every 
ward, and thdr under^beadleSy withanaagmen- . 
cation of their falaries, to make it worth their 
vbile to put the laws in execation againft all fuch 
loofe people : and, as I have obferved, our tradef- 
men commonly fine off, if they can, from ferv- 
iog coo(bbIe ; on the contrary, the place of bea* 
die of a ward is a place; of value, and^ery much 
foliated for, and men of good chara^ers are re- 
commended to it. The like ftruggle is made in 
parilhes upon choice of their beadle ; and if the 
beadle of each pari(h had alio a further allowance 
for keeping the parilhes clear of beggars, in my 
opinion, it would be the likelieft way effectually 
to remedy the great diforder we are now under. 
By the prefent laws, every perfon that takes up a 
vagrant is intitled to the fum of two ihllliugs, 
to be paid by the condable. Now if the beadle 
was dircfted to pay the fiRd two fhillings, inftead 
of the conflable, and the church^warden to repay 
him, and charge it in his parifh account, and the 
fald beadle to carry fuch beggar, or other vagrant, 
to the work^houfe, there to be fet to work, it 
would undoubtedly clear the ftreets of fuch va- 
grants : and the beadle ihould be fubjefled to a 
penalty, if he did not exert his utmoft endeavour 
to take up fuch ftrolling beggars, upon informa- 
G 
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tion given him of fuch being feen in his warcl> 
and even to be turned out of his place for cdnii • 
Dued negleAs; and doubtlefs every alderman in 
the city would encourage fo neceflary a regulati- 
on, and fee that his beadle does his duty, and 
keeps his ward clear of fuch vagrants. But as 
to thofe creatures that go about the ftreets to (hew 
their maimed limbs, naufeous fores, ftump hands 
or feet, or any other deformity, I am of opinion, 
that they are by no means objedts fit to go abroad ; 
and confidering the frights and psrnicious im • 
preflions, which fuch horrid fights have given to 
pregnant women, (and fometimes even to the dif- 
figuring the infants in the womb) (hould move all 
tender huibands to defire the redrefs of this enor- 
mity; and to look upon this as a charity fit to 
be provided for in the firft place, by erefting an 
hofpital on purpofe for receiving and RnCtly con- 
fining fuch people from all parts of the nation, 
who wander about to ftttort money by expoCng 
thofe difmal fights ; and as it is probable that c^e 
large houfe would receive and fupport all fuch 
miferable objcfts, fomc fmall addition might be 
made to the pariih rates, or fome national collec- 
tion ordered to anfwer that charge ; and all coun- 
terfeits {as there are many) of this kind dpfcrvc 
to be tranfported. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Tncreafe^ of the home confumption of fugar very 
great. J^e exportation funk to little or nothing. 
The remedy propofed. 

WE gained the fogar trade fronj the Portn- 
gaefe, who fupplicd mod pah of Europe 
with their Brazil fugars. According to Sir Jofiah 
Child's account, they commonly imported in- 
to Europe one hundred, or one hundred and 
twenty thoufand cheds annually, and fold their 
whites from feven to eight pounds per hundred: 
butas the Englifh Planutions increafed in mak« 
itig fugars, they brought the price of thofe of the 
Brazils to fifty (hillings or three pounds per hun- 
dred ; and fince that time we have beat them out 
of almoft all that trade on this fide the Streights* 
Mouth : but ftill they have a confiderable trade 
up the Levant, which is fecqred to them by being 
fo much nearer thofe markets than wc ; and our 
Turkey merchants, as I am informed, buy con- 
fiderable quantities of them, as well as of the 
French at Marfciiles, which they tranfport to 
Turkey. But before we could beat the Brazil 
fugars out of thofe partS'of Europe, our planters, 
of Barbadocs, and other iflands^ were forced to 
G a 
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feU theirs fo low as fix» feven^ or eight (hillings 
per faandred ; and the low price the Engliih fold 
theirs at difconragiDg the Brazil planters from go- 
ing on, and putting them upon other methods 
of bufinefs, they happened to find out their mines 
of gold, which have fucceeded beyond expectation. 
The confumption of fugars increafing, gare us 
an opportunity of railing ours exceedingly. 

This advance of fugars encouraged the French 
to inhrge their plantations at Martinico, Guar* 
d^upe» etc, from whence France had not only a 
fttfficient Aipply for their own confumption, but 
brought a confiderable treafure into that king* 
dom. 

This fuccefs put the Frendi, upon feizing part 
of the iHand of Hifpaniola, which bring very fer- 
tile, and proper for fugar, iadilied fome planters 
to fettle there ; but wanting Aocks to tranfpoit 
tbemfelres, and to ereA works, we are told the 
king paid for the paAge of all fuch as Were will- 
ing to fettle themfelves and families in thofe colo* 
files, with an allowance for proviiions and other 
neceflaries for maintaining them a whote year af- 
ter their arrival, befides other large encourage* 
cients; which fbon put them upon making fuch 
quantities of fngar, that they have of late years 
generally underfold us in the markets of Ham« 
burgh, Holland, FUnders, ^tc. wiuch^ about 
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fhirty-five or forty years ago, were chiefly fap- 
plied by us. If a view was to be takefi of our im- 
JHxrution then, and our home-confotnption, I 
urn informed that two thirds of what our Planta- 
•fldns produced, were' re-exported : but when the 
war began with France, our re exportation very 
fbon decreafed, and the prize-fugars, taken by the 
French from us, not only helped to fill ih^ man- 
ket^ we ufed to fupply, but greatly enriched 
them. 

As the declenfion of this trade is vifible, and 
the danger of lofing it too apparent, without fomc 
fpeedy care, I am humbly of opinion, there can 
be no other way to retrieve it, but by enlarging , 
•our plantations, and not only vye with the French 
in foreign markets, but, if poflible, to beat them 
out, as we formerly did the Portuguefe. 

Our planters are fo far from being concem«I nt 
'the decay of our foreign trade, that they havt? 
complained too many fugars we^e n>ade ; and we 
may conclude, will make what intereft they cad 
with their governors and others, to prevent their 
making and fettling any new prantations : if they 
can fupply enough for home-confumptiofi at a 
great price, it anfwers their purpofe. The iflanA 
of Barbadoes is very much worn out, and dock 
not afford the quantity of fugars as heretofore; 
and yet the planters live in great fplendor, and 
G 3 
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at taft expence, while the F^ncbi under the re- 
snemberance of their poverty on their firft fettle- 
meot of Hifpa&iola^ cpntiQue to live very frugally, 
and by their labour, tsduftry, and fertility of 
thrir tcil, are able to uuderfell us. The only 
placet we can think of» where we may enlarge our . 
fugar-plantations, are Tobago^ which is an ex- 
ttaordinary rich and fertile ifland, with an ex* 
cellent harbour, abounding with good water; 
and, we are told, fome of the Bahama iflands 
would produce very good fugar, and very large 
trails of land in Jamaica remain untouched, 
efpedally on the North fide. But that which 
would enable us moft eifeflually to retrieve our 
Supplying the markets of Europe, would be the 
raifing fugar-planutions on the South part of Ca- 
rolina, provided the climate be hot enough for it. 
We have made enqpiry of a great many pian- 
fers, who are generally of opinion, that no coun- 
try produces fugar where there are froAs ; but 
9n the contrary we are informed, that the pro* 
vince of Nankin in China produces excellent fu«- 
gars, though the country is fo cold in winter, 
that it is faid the great rivers have been frozen 
over; and that the province of Penfab, or Lahore, 
produces the bell fugars in all India, as well as 
the beft indigo in the world, which lies much a* 
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bout the iame htitvde with the foudientaoft parts 
of Caroltna* 

There have been fugars oiade npoa the iOaod of 
Madera, as well as in Old Spain, where alfo tbej 
are fnbjeft to frofts. 

If thofe countries produce fugars, I can fee no 
reafon why the fouthermoft part of Carolina 
ihoald not produce them Ukewife, efpeciidly that 
fine traA of land bordering upon the riTer of 
Port-Royal, a country abounding with prorifions 
of all forts, where negroes and fermnts may be 
maintained at a fmall charge. 

It is highly worth making the experiment, to 
preferve a trade that has brought io much treafure 
into the kingdom : but this can never be done 
without the afliltance of the government ; for if 
France gives thofe large bounties and encourage- 
noents to fuch as plant their fettlements, having 
vaft traQs of uncultivated land in Petit-Guaves^ 
they will out do any private planters from this 
Jdngdom. 

It is laid, before the war ten or twelve milU. 
ons of pounds were as much as we fpent at home 
annually; but ot late our confumption hath been 
about fixty millions of pounds, and our re*expor^ 
tation fcarcely one fixth part of that. 

If the ebcreafe of our luxury was equal to this 
JO other thwgs, the nation would be reduced to 
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» miferable condition. Foriberty there were large 

quantities of indigo made at Jamaica, and v(ery 
good ; bot the fi^ft ptanter^, hitviiig grown rich, 
ivere negligent in planting it; and the French 
having fent confiderable numbers df fxDor people, 
at the charge of the crown, to Hifpaniola, they 
foon feH lipon that manufaflure/ and underfokl 
our Jamaica planters fo much, that they beat theni 
out of the trade ; fo that what we now receive 
tinder the name of Jamaica indigo, is generally made 
by the Frebch, as 1 am credibly informed, and onr 
Plantations come to nothing, as well as thofe of 
oiir cocoa nuts, a great part of M^hich we al(b have 
from the French. 

The miniftcrs of France knt>w very well, that 
when planters grow rich and opulent, they wiH 
naturally be above thck bufinefs ; and therefor 
that wife nation hath taken care to fupply ahe 
places of fuch in their colonies, at the expence of 
the crown, asl have already faid* and if we have 
any regard for our Plantations, we muft enter iiN 
to the like meafures, and find out land for feme 
poor ibduftrious families, who will renew thofe 
Plantations, and raife' enough of the two lad 
comoKKiities to fupply our own confumption. 
Doubtlefs the places I have already mentioned 
Would produce enough, if iodufirious poor peo 
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pie were fent over to undertake it, and money 
knt th*em to purchafe negroes, as the French do 
. to theirs. 

N. B. For the better explanation of otir impor- 
tations of fugar, and the decay of our reex- 
portations, I thought cbnvenient to give here 
iheimpbrts and exports for the yeai^ 1720, 
1721, and 1722, that every body n&ay fee the 
vaft quantity we confume at home, and how 
otr expbrtfiibns aare decreafcd ; and I am ih- 
forinetti tht thfee preceding years, and thnbe 
foHowing, are not more advantogeoiis to m 
than- tiiofe I haveknentidned. 

Home oon- 
Impcn^ Exportr fomptten. 



t72o 7032^60 16 

1721 497540 2 21 

1722 6i68j^3 2 22 



1217780 9 
66743 3 " 
83609 2 5 



5815080 7 
430796 3 10 
S33284017 
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Propofals for enlarging cur Plantation trade ^ and 

. making it more prcfiiabk to England^ hyftreng^ 

thening the aSl of navigation^ and obliging all 

Jbips that tou(h at Portugal^ etc, to come to 

^ Great- BritMUif .btfor^ they fball return, ^0 the 

.Plantations^ :' 

I Shall here obferve a bwKb of trade which has 
not been fuiiicieDtly tak^nnottce of,.I meaq 
the trade drove between the Plantations^ Portu- 
gal, Spain, and the Streights. I woitftd not be 
underdood as if I de(igned to prevent the carry* 
ing any fort of goods they now carry from the 
Plantations to Portugal, etc. but on the contrary, 
I flionld think it greSitly to our advantage, that 
we were capable of fupplying them with all the 
commodities and naval flores they have from the 
Baltic, which, by a proper regulation, might 
eafily be done t and if pitch and tar were carried 
thither dircftly, it woufd anfwer better than hav- 
ing them brought home, and allowing ten (hil- 
lings per barrel bounty, in order for their being 
afterwards re-exported. The injury done to our 
trade now carried on, is, that they difpofe of 
cargoes from New-England, and frequently in* 
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vcft part of the produce in thofe places, as Itall* 
an filks, French filks, ftufis, druggets, India 
iilk» callico, French, Dutch, and Hamburgh 
iinens; and the money that (hould be brought to 
us, is laid out in foreign n)anufa6lures ; and in- 
(lead of coming to Old England, they go back 
and winter there, and fo by degrees become in* 
"habitants. It is therefor abfolutely neceflary, 
that (hips, which trade between the Plantations and 
any part of Europe, fhall be tied down by the 
ftrongeft penalties, not to return again to the 
^ntations without taking their clearings from 
fome port of Great-Britain : forif they were o- 
bliged to come hither before they return, they will 
bring the produce of their cargoes with them, and 
of confequence lay it oDt with us ; and we (hall 
find, when they are debarred returning back again 
to the Plantations, the fifticry there will be carri- 
ed pn as formerly : for fome of the old traders 
fay, a long time after the firft fettling of New-» 
England, it was cuflomary for our ihips to go 
thither, and purchafe a loading of fifli of the New- 
Englandmen, who were then the fiftiermen only, . 
and we the merchants and navigators. Such a 
trade is now carried on between England, New* 
fbundland, and the Streights ; for a great many 
galleys- go to Newfoundland, there purchafe a 
loading of fifli for the Streights, where they de- 
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fiver tbdr cargOi and take a loading for Engl^nd^ 
Holland, or the Baltic, etc. and fo return home. 
If this reguladon was made, they would find it 
thdr intereft to Hick to their fiihing and coaflingp 
which I am perfuaded would be more to their ad* 
vantage, than their voyages to the Streights ; for 
where people have bnfinefs enough in a very few 
employments, it is the furefl w^y to gain riches. 
As the trade now ftands, the Dutch and Ham- 
burghers freight our (hips to tranfport their goods ; 
but if all (hips were obliged to come home before 
they return to the Plantations, the harbours of 
Portug^ and Spain would be always filled with 
£ngli(h (hips, and would increafe the dependence 
of the Dutch and Hamburghers for the freight of 
their goods, and exceedingly increafe our naviga- 
tion. It would alfo be a very great advantage to 
us, to have our goods brought home upon eafy 
frdght from the Streights ; for if (hips are oblig- 
ed to come to England before they return, all the 
freight they make hither is clear profit. And 
fending gobds thither may alfo be done with very 
great advantage to us; for then (hips, that go in 
ballaft to the Plantations, (ail by the mouths of 
the harbours of Portugal and Spain, and would 
be glad of the opportnnity-of taking a freight in 
their way, which may be done almoft witl)OQt 
lofs of time. 
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1Ve are Fallen into the method of making fine 
■dayed fugars in our Plantations, but are exclud- 
ed from the advantage -of having the Streights for 

, « market^ being firft obliged to bring them home, 
vhich, with the charge of entering, landing, 

, houfing, etc. amount ^o about twice as much as 
the freight would be from our Plantations thither. 
Now in as much as the greateft part of the 
/hips that ufe the Barbadoes and Jamaica trades 
are large frigate-like ihips, fit for the Streights 
trade f ; if thofe fugars were admitted to be carried 
diredly into the Mediterranean, we might dif* 
foie, of large quantities ia Spain, Leghorn, and 
other parts of Italy, Sicily, Venice, and even to 
Turkey, which would help to pay for the cur- 
•rants, raifins; aad other fruits we. have from 
thence. A law was made fome time ago for burn- 
ing all the tobacco the merchant thought proper 
to throw upon the crown, at i , per pound ; the 
reafon of which was, the planters had over-ftock- 
ed the market, and therefor this expedient was 
ioundout; but inftead thereof, if the enumera- 



t N. B. To rfemove the jealoufy of thofe tliat fay tlic 
Plantations may run away with our trade, if the cnimicra- 
iTOn'bc taken off, it is propofed, thai all the ihips that car- 
ry enumerated commodities from the Plantations to the 
Streights, etc. dial 1 be Britifli built, their fails and rigging 
of Britiih manufacture, and three parts of the owners in- 
habitants of Great-Britain. 
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tion had beea taken off, aod oor merchants had 
liberty of (ending that tobtcco« vrhtch is called 
fi:rub$» and other ordinary forts, direftly ta the 
Streights, the crown might have faved that mo- 
ney ; for doubtlefs a great deal might be Md all 
along the coaft of Spain, within the Streights, as 
well as Leghorn, coaAs of Italy and Africa, and 
would beat out the Levant tobacco, ours being 
^uch more valued ; but becaufe theirs is cheaper 
they now fupply them ; for this round-about na- 
vigation, bringing home, landing and re- fluppiog, 
makes the freight of ours as dear again as it would 
be to carry it direftly to the Streights ; and to be 
fure, double freight upon a commodity of fo 
fmall value, as effedlually excludes us from the 
benefit of fuch a trade, as it would exclude us 
from the benefit of our New England, and New- 
foundland fifliery, if we were obliged to bring 
our dryed fi(h firft home, and afterwards re-ex- 
port it. It is very probable if fugar, tobacco and 
rice, and other products of our Plantations were 
admitted to be carried direftly to the Streights, 
we might difpofe of as much of thofe commodities 
there, as would bring us in feveraf hundred thou- 
faod pounds yearly ; and I think this new impi^ve- 
ment of trade will not interfere with the intereft 
of any particular perfjn. 
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As I am fior taking the advantage of this ihort 
freight, thereby to gain a new market for the pro* 
du£ls of our Plantations, I would not have the 
leaft prejudice done to our prefent navigation ; , 
abd therefor becaufe we fometimes fend tobac- 
co, etc. into the bay of Bifcay, every (hip that 
comes on her voyage home-wards as far north 
as Cape FiniAre, (hail. be obliged to land her goods 
in fome port of Great-Britain, and then re export 
^m from hence. 

And if our (hips (hould not readily meet with 
a freight from the Stretghts, ^tc. there are places 
which may be mentioned at a proper time, where 
iolt makes of itfelf, and may be enlarged fo as to 
k>ad feveral hi]iidi*ed veflfels with ialt in a year, 
which may be difpofed of at Hamburgh, the 
Baltic, ^tc, and in time tboie fait works may 
bring a large revenue to the crown. This care 
is agreeable to the praAice of Queen Eli2;abeth, 
who was the firft crowned head that gave efFec* 
tual circulation and fpirit to our commerce : ihe 
knew the right way to enrich the nation, was to 
fend out as many of our prod u As and merchant 
dize as poi&ble, and looked with a careful eye 
upon thofe commodities which were imported for 
luxury. * And to put a flop to a wonderous ex* 
* cefs in apparel about the i6th year of her reign, 
' which had fpread itfelf all over England ; the 
H 2 
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* Queen obferving, that to maintaia this exceft, 
' great quantities of money were carried out of 

* England to buy filks and other outlandifli wares, 

* and that many of the nobility wafted their e- 
' ftates and run much into debt, (he^ by procla^ 
' mation, commanded all perfons to conform to 

* a certain prefcribed faihion in apparel, and ftie 

* began the example herfelf m her own court.' 
We have had very little of this nature fince hef 
time, till this kingdom was blefled with our moft 
gracious Queen Caroline, who hath given a moft 
noble example for encouraging the wear of our 
own manufadlures, and difcouraging thofe drains 
to the nation of foreign lace, filks, etc. And it i^ 
to be hoped her example will be imitated by our 
nobility and gentry ; and then we (hall foon fee 
the balance of trade turn in our favour, and gold 
and filver brought into the nation to be coined^i 
as in the days of Queen Elizabatb. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

j/dtkint4giS rf emnying timher from the -Plantati' 
msUP^rtugsd^ Spam^ €ic. a gnat encourage ^ 
meai to our wauigatum, 

THE carryiog timber from our Pkntations 
to Portugal smd Spain, bath been of v^y 
gfeat advantage to thb nation, and would have 
been much more, if all thofe (hips, upon their 
delivering there, bad been obliged to come 
iiome for England^ and take their clearings out 
from hence before they could proceed upon their 
return to the (aid Plantations. As the trade now 
%%^ good part of the produce is brought hpme to 
pay for the woollens and other manufa^ures fent 
CD New-England, itc. but feveral perfons have 
kt in notions, that if wc fell our timber and 
boards to the forefaid places, it will deAroy our 
woods in America, and^ particularly the royal na- 
vy may want mafts ; a mod unaccouotable ifofyr 
on ! for I could never learn that we ever import^ 
cd five hundred trees in a year (a quantity not 
worth mentioning) out of a foreA twelve or 
fourteen hundred ibiles long, and three or four 
Jumdrcd miles broad. It is generally allovyed by 
H3 
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all perfons that know the Plantations, that the 
mod |>roper places in the colonies for fupplying 
the royal nary, are the Provinces of Mai a; New- 
Haoipftiire, and the Maflachufcts in New-England.. 
Therefor to take all objeflions out of the way, if 
thofe three Provinces were entirely appropriated to 
that ofe, the other parts of the colonies in America 
would fufficiently fupply not only Great-Britain 
and Ireland, but even Portugal and Spain, with 
the fame quantities that they now ufe to the end 
of time, providcd'they will admit the young trees 
to grow. For it may be obferved, the little 
quantity of land, that ts acceflable in that moun^ 
tainous rocky country of Norway, has fupplied 
not only Great- Britain and Ireland,' Spain, Por* 
tugal, France and Flanders, with timber, bute* 
ven Holland itfelf with piles for their dykes, fea 
walls, and foundations of houfes, which arc 
thought to be more than are growing upon aH 
the accefTable ground of Norway. The greateft 
part of Eirrope is fupplied with pipe, hogfhead 
and barrel ftaves from Germany, and the Dutch 
with! oak-timber for-buildiffg thetr (hips, and mo^ 
n-ufaftaring into clapboard and wainfcot by theif 
faw- mills, with which they not only fupply this 
nation, but feveral other parts of Europe ; and yet 
the Germans are fo far from apprehending an^ 
dauger of not being fupplied with the increafing 

- 4 
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growth of their oak timber, that they would e* 
fteem it a particular happinefa to hare their pco* 
pie dnployed in cutting it down/ and hauling; it 
to places of navigation. The foreft (^ mount 
Libanus, which is but a fmall tradt of land, the 
wooded part of it not fb big asYorkfliire, has 
fupplied amazing quantitiesiof timber. Solomon 
in his time employed a great number of hewerS 
of wood for building the temple. The Tyrians, 
Sidonians, and all that coafV, were fupplied with 
timber /rom thence for their building and (hip- 
ping ; and hiftory tdls us, Alexandear the Great 
was fupplied with timber from thence, for carry^ 
ing on his bank from the main land to the ifland 
of Tyre; and all fucceeding ages have been con- 
ftantly cutting down the timber, and yet, it is 
faid^ there is as good there as cvef. If thofe 
places havefurnifhed Europe and Afia with fuch 
Tad quantities for fo many ages, and the timber 
Cut down conftantly fupplied with a growth of 
new, what may not be expefted from fo hrge a 
traft of ground, fo well repleniftied with trees 
and navigable rivers as our Platitations are^ I 
give thefe inftances to obviate the miftakes fomc 
gentlemen are under, who think our torefts In 
America can be hurt by cutting down our timbet^. 
Some have made it a doubt, whether it is pra* 
dent in us to let Portugal, Spain, or the Streight9> 
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bare boards tad ciraber.fram oftr.PhfificieDs; 
allegiiig, that if tfacy are fupplied, they nay build 
mercfaaQt-mea and fliips of war, «nd i»ay in time 
iaterrvpcour trade-aod oavlgation; forgettioj^ we 
mvft /appofe^.that the Dutch will fupplj them 
with as much GeranApbak as they want, which is 
BUich better for Ihippiog thaa our colooies pro- 
4uce, 

The Spaoiards theffifelres have great qnaatrties 
0f extraordioary oak, wad fine targe pine trees fit 
ior mafts, efpecially in Arragon and Cataloois^, 
«ear the £bro and Segra ; but their iisdolent tem- 
per is fuch, that if they can purcbafe what they 
want with money, they care aot to ftretch out a 
band to help themfelves ; and t (hould be very 
forry that we (hould Air them up to a necei&ty 
of becoming induflrious, 

Tbe value of timber among ourfelves has giveo 
gentlemen that notion, becaufe it fetches a great 
price in this ifland, it muA consequently be va- 
lued all over the world. But if ibey were in A- 
merica, and there beheld the great labour of the 
poor planters to clear ,the ground of the wood 
(and the vail number of tine trees that are hauled 
together and burnt) before it can be fit for any ufe^ 
they would certainly think it abundance of pru* 
idence to have it cut up into boards, and other 
ufes, aad tranfport it to Portugal and Spaio^ and 
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the motley remitted to England ; for there is no 
merchandize more profitable than timber, being 
the moft bulky, and confequently employing the 
greateft numbers of (hips and Tailors, which is 
fufficient to give it all imaginable encouragement. 

This merchandize is what has bred the king of 
Denmark fo many failors, and enabled him to fit 
out a royal navy, and his fubjefts of Norway to 
build fo great a number of bulky fliips, by which 
they have enriched themfelves to a much greater 
degree than the farmers of the fertile country of 
Poland have done by their corn. If this timbet 
trade has been fo advantageous to them, why may 
it not be fo to England ? We have for the moft 
part the fame markets, we (hall thereby have op^ 
portuoities exceedingly to enlarge our navigati* 
on, and the wages of a failor very much exceed 
thofeof a ploughman, labourer, ormanufaAurer; 
their food and cloathing are from ourfelves, and 
if they (hould carry a loading of timber from the 
Plantations tq Spain or Portugal, and return to 
England, not only the merchant's profit^ but the 
profit of the owners of the (hip, and the failors 
wages^ would all be brought home and fpent 
here. 

I have often confidered the advantage a timber 
trade would be to us between the Plantations and 
the Streights; and I cannot fee but a thau&nd 
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acres of timber grooBd in America may be made 
more advantageoas tcvED^nd than a thon&Dd 
acres of corn land with'm ourfeWes. We will 
fappofe a thoufand acres of corn land may pro* 
duce thirty crops of corn in fifty years ; that e- 
very crop may yield in, Holland, (being our bod 
certain market for corn) four thoufand pounds 
/or every,year of the faid thirty years, which is 
4>ne hundred and twenty thoufand pounds. 

We will likewife fuppofe, that twenty acres of 
wood land in America may afford timber enough 
-to lotkl four (hips of iix hundred tun each, and 
•their cargoes carried to Spain or Portugd, anfl 
there fold for nine bnndr^ pootKis each, theie 
thirty fix toiodred poinids are all produced by thb 
jDanu£»Aure and labour ef our own poor, and 
Aational (kxrk in this ihipping Thefe thoufand 
acres will take fifty years cutting ; and fifty cropSf 
at three thonfaad fix hundred pounds per crop, 
is one hundred and eighty thonfand pounds. I 
<hink I have allowed double the quantity of land 
aieceflary to produce four (hips loading of timber. 
it is irery well known there is fudi a propenfitjr 
in the land of America to run* into wood, that 
when it has been tilled fo long, that it would bear 
nothing, yet has, within the (pace of thirty years, 
been loaded with a vaft number of trees, many 
of them above a yard and a lialf in '|^t fix foot 
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from the ground • Timber grows there (a vcrf 
quick, that we are ioformed feveral forts are ao 
ibeir full growth in fifty yean. 

C H. A P, XXVIL 

Methods propofedfor making perfins condemned for 
tranfportation ufeful to the nation^ end finding 
work in the Plantations for thofe we cannot em^ 
ploy at home. 

IN the year 1716, there was a paper laid be- 
fore the lords of trade for encouraging the 
raifing of hemp, making of iron, pitch, tar, and 
other things, in our Plantations ; wherein men* 
tion was made of the difficulty of carrying over 
fervants that were inclined to tranfport themfelves. 
Soon after there was a law made, which did miti- 
gate the penalties of ancient laws, particularly 
that <JlF the firft of James the firft, to prevent the 
carrying away the fubjeAs of this kingdom into 
PopiAi monafVeries ; as well as feveral other laws» 
^hich were then turned againil the merchants and 
captains of (hips that tranfported thofe ]perfon$ 
into odr colonies. The redrefling thofe laws, in 
part, hath been of great convenience to the tra- 
ders in our Plantations ; but flill part of them re« 
maio, wUcfa prevents tranfporting fervants, and 
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therefor great nambers that happen to be out of 
cmploymeDty, and have qo pojffible way of recoin« 
mendiDg themfelves to aoy fervice, are forced to 
ftarve, or fall into the pradliceNof picking pock- 
ets, thieving, or other wicked courfes, to fupply 
their immediate necefTities; and by Continuing 
this praftice, run from jone evil to another, ^tiU 
at la A they come under the fentence of felons, viz. 
tranfportation or the gallows. Now as there can* 
not be an aft of greater charity or humanity, than 
10 put thofe people into a way of getting breiad 
for themfelves; if they were fent into the colo- 
Hies, and put upon raifing and drefling hemp and 
flax, I am of opinion, they might not only find 
a moft profitable employment, but alfo thofe that 
are condemned for petty larceny, or any other 
crime lefs than the penalty of death, being fent 
thither, might be rendered ufeful. 

Sir Jofiah Child fays, in his difcourfe of the 
trade of the Plantations, * That Virginfa and 

• Barbadoes were firft peopled by a fort of loofc 

• vagrant people, vicious and deftitute of means 

* to live at home, and.employ themfelves about, 

* or had fo miibehaved themfelves by whoring, 

• thieving, or other debaucheries, that none 

* would fet them to work. Thofe (he fays) had 

• it not been for our Plantations, muft have come 

* to be hanged or Ilarvedi or died untimely of 
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* of fome mifcrabk dHcafes, or fold ihemfelves for 
' foldterSy to have been knocked on the head, or 

* ftarved in the qoarrcls of our neighbours, as 

* many thoufand brave Englifhmen were in the 

* Low CoiiDtricsi and yet we fee feveral pf thofe 

* people behaved well, m^ arrived to great eftates, 

* and helped to enrlcfl tUir mother country.' 
i\nd as an iromenfe wealth hath accrued to us by 
the labour and iiiduftry of thofe people that have 
iettled in our colonies, fo a mighty profit may be 
added by raifing, there, filk, hemp, flax, iron, 
pot-afti, efc, of which I have treated in this dif- 
courfe. France has, ni is already related, fent 
over great number of their vagrant people to their 
fettlements on the ^fi{Ii^lppi. (upon rhe back of 
ours of Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland) and 
iiown the river St. Laurenre to Cape Breton, and 
alfo to Hiffwniola, where they are put upon fun- 
dry improvements. The numbers reported to be 
fent thither are almoft incredible; the king pays 
the charge of tranfporting them, and maintaining 
them a year after their arrival ; ftcilful perfons di- 
re61 them in the feveial employments, and get as 
many 6f them as they can mafried, and then the 
ingenious and induftrious, as foon as they are qua- 
lified to undertake any bnfinefs, have their liber- 
ty, and a quantity of land adigned ihem. This 
iaduftry of the French has greatly increafed their 

I 
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re-exportation of fugar, and very much leflencd 
ours ; aad if once they can bring their fettiements 
to bear upon the back of ours, ajong that moft 
fertile valley, which is watered with the river Q- 
verbachee, and the great river Ohio^ navigable 
for above 3C0 miles, ^etq^from the fountain, we 
may expef^ thej^ ^^rgain great part of the to- 
bacco trade alfo. Now, as the crown is at the 
charge of tranfporting the convi^s, places might 
be appointed for all perfons to repajr to, that can- 
not find methods of fubflfVenoe at home, in order 
to be tranfported to the forefaid colonies. We 
know the greateft part of the convifts are bold, 
daring, debauched people; but many of them, 
when they are tranfported into the colonies, we 
are aflu red come to fevere repentance for theic 
part lives, and become very induftrious ; if pro- 
vifion was made to allow each of them, 100 acres 
or more of land free for fome time, and afterwards 
to pay, by way of quit-rent, one hundred weight 
(being 1 1 2 pounds) of well drefled hemp or flax, 
for every 100 acres fo granted them, the profpeft 
of having land of their own would induce them 
to continue their indufiry; his majefty would 
thereby receive fufficient fupplies of hemp and 
flax for the royal navy ; a revenue that would far 
exceed any income that .the government receives 
from any of our colonies ; and being under no 
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difficulty to fubfift, they would marry young, in- 
creafe and multiply, and fupply themfolvcs with 
every thing they want from us, but their food ; 
by which means thofe vaft trafts of land now 
wafte, would be planted, and fecurcd from any 
future danger. 

If we have any fenfe of the value of that com- 
modious traft of land, at the back of our colonies, 
it ought to put us upon fecuring to ourfelves^fuch 
excellent colonies, which ms^tf properly Im- 
proved, bring this nation a very ^reat treafure ; 
.and at leaft build fome forts upon the Apulacheaa 
mountains, to fecure us the right of the mines 
contained in them, to proteft the Indian and 
llcin trade, and to preferve the navigation to our- 
ielves of thofe great rivers which have their foun- 
tains in the faid hills, and empty themfelves thro* 
Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, etc. into the Vir- 
ginian fca. The Dutch, while they had New- 
York, fortified it, built Fort Albany, and fome 
othor fortifications ; and feeing the methods the 
French took to fortify places fo near us, and the 
care of other nations to fecure their colonies a- 
broad, a great many people admire it has not ilir* 
red tts up to do the like ; but I hope the time is 
drawing near, when thofe colonies will be more 
valued, and a greater care taken to improve and 
preferve them. 

I 2 
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To thofe coQvi£ls, vagrapis, and ufelefs peo 
pie, we may add the labour of negroes or ihvcs, 
which doubtlefs would briog greater incomes to 
this kingdom by their epaployment, than the 
mines of Mexico and Peru briog to Spain/accord- 
ing to the numbers fo employed. 

It may be objefted here, that the raifing hemp, 
flax, pot-afli, filk, etc, are troublefome under- 
takings ; that befide, concerns of this nature will 
Icijuire lome eSTJlce lo f;;ppcr! thf"^,* and that 
it is difficult to find out perfons proper to direft 
fuch af&irs, and will require; great length of time 
to put every thing under its proper order and ce- 
conomy. It is anfwered, there never was any 
new undertaking or colony (ettled, but reqoiiied 
, £bi]^ 4>ought andj^xpQQce >tio put them ia good 
order, and withou'F common improvements can- 
not be carried on ; but it is almoA impoifible to 
find out five fuch necefiary articles, as hemp, flax, 
filk, iron, and pot-afh, for carrybg on the ma* 
Du£aAures of this kingdom, that can be done 
with fo little trouble, which is very well knowa 
by every body that have been employed therein. 
After King Henry the fourth of France had end- 
ed the civil wars, he, the better to increafe his re- 
venue, eftabliftied all forts of manufadtures, which, 
according to Puffendorff* and others, drew great 
riches into that kingdom ; that great prince knew 
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Tcry well the way ^o enable his people to pay their 
taxes, was firft to enrich them j that as he pro- 
pofed the cftablifhing of all manner of manufac- 
tures, he muft bring people from other countries 
perfcftly well flcilled in carrying them on. I have 
fpoke with fome refugees that came from Britany 
upon the perfecution in France, who were the, 
defcendants of thofe very people that he had 
brought out of Holland and Flanders, who firft 
cftabli/hed the linen manufafture there : the fald 
prince fpared no coft to efFeft it ; he gave them 
very large encouragements ; he was at the charge 
of tranfporiing flax, and hempfeed, from other 
countries, which was given to fucb perfons as 
would fow it. King William was equally appre^- 
henfive that man ufadtu res andem ploying the poor, 
was the way to gain riches : he knew very well 
the happy circumjfbnces of thofe princes, whofe 
fubjefts hiad riches enough to fupply their prince 
wirth money to defend their rights and properties ; 
and as his whole life (eemed ta be devoted for the 
prefervation of the liberties of mankind, where 
k was iiv his pawer, he put all opportunities in- 
to their hands of getting riches to defend their 
rights: he promoted the eflablidiing a linen ma- 
nufaAure in Ireland, in the beginning of his 
leign^ and fent thither French refugees (killed ia 
carrying it on, and the parliament of Ireland have 

13 
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fplbwed the example of tbat great prince : they 
have, at a very large cxpeftce, imported flax aa4 
hempfecd from the Eaft country, and gave it to 
fuch as would fow it : they have alfo given fur* 
tner encouragement to men (killed in the lioca 
manufafture, to direft the people in the beft ine- 
thods of carrying it on; and if ever the railing 
hemp and flax, and other manufaflures that I 
have here treated on, come to perfe^ion in our 
Plantations, we mud &Q as France, Ireland, and 
other nations have. done upon the like occafion; 
and not only fend thefe people feed, fuch as will 
fuit their climate, either from Italy, Egypt, or 
the Eafl country ; but men well flcilled, as is al- 
ready obferved, mufl be fent over to direft them. 
M private families are willing to advance fums of 
money to receive them again after fome.time, with 
a bountiful increafe, our gre^t family the nation, 
I hope, will, as one united body, be ready to ad- 
vance money, where there is fo promifing a view 
of intereft. France could not have enjoyed the 
advantages of the filk and linen manufaAures, 
which now entail to them fo great a part of the 
trade, and gold and filver of the Spani(h Weft- 
India, if Henry the fourth had not laid the fonn-» 
dation of them : we know, whoever plants a vine* 
yard mufl be at fome charge and care to bring 
things into good order, and wait fome time be«» 
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fbre he can drink of the wioe i (o muft all go- 
vernments before they can receive profit from an; 
new undertakings. The chargfs Ihat France was 
at to get Jofes van Robee out of Holland ; the 
giving him what encouragement he defired* and 
free exercife of the Protefiant religion for himfelf, 
and all he (hould bring with hiffi, (hew, that 
Lewis XIV. knew fuch jewels, as cftabliihing of 
manufaflures in his kingdom could not be too 
dear bought. And as I have mentioned the Czar 
of Mufcovy, and his great gnderukiogs and pe* 
netration in trade, I think it neceflary here to 
mention them again : he hath taken fteps beyond 
any monarch mentioned in hiftory ; others have 
given great prices to get fldlful workmen into 
their country, in which he has been as forward 
as any of them ; but beyond all this, he has not 
only travelled over Enrope himfelf, and wrought 
like a mechanic to gain experience, but fent 
young men, his natural-born fubje£ls, into feve* 
ral parts of Europe, and bound them apprentices, 
and gj^ve large fums of money to have them in- 
ftrufted in the knowlegc of manufaftures ; fome 
of which were placed in London, to learn the art 
of (hip^building, watch-making, etc. fome in our 
inland towns, as Birmingham, Sheffield, etc, to 
learn the art of working in iron ; and other parts, 
to learn the woollen manufaAure. Here we have 
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nothing to do, but to put our people upon eafy 
and familiar employments, foon underflood by 
almoft every body ; for the trouble of direfting 
and regulating fuch a number of people as we have 
now mentioned, cannot be greater than the raif- 
ing of foldiers, or putting officers into the cuHoms 
or excife, which we fee are become familiar and 
cafy to thofe that are inftrufted in them. An offi- 
cer will go to any part of the kingdom where he 
thinks he can make up his company or regiment ; 
and great numbers of ingenious men, who are 
deAitute of employment, think no pains toogreat, 
or ftudy too tedious, to fit themfelves ^for the 
meaneft place in the cufloms or excife ; and no 
doubt, if inquiry was made after fkilfui and in*^ 
duArious men to direfl and inftruA people in the 
forefaid employments, we (hould find men, well 
qualified for the work, would offer themfelves^ 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

Reafons why the demand fir our woollen manufac* 
tures do not encreafe. People and buildings en* 
creafed. Necejfity of encreajing manufadlories 
to employ them, Eftabtiflnng the linen in the 
Norths as profitable as the woollen in the South, 
jidvantage cf bringing pig iron, etc. from our 
colonies. Methods propofed for enriching our/elves 
and them. 

IT is fuppoied that Egypt, the Tyriaas aad 
coaft of Syria, were Che firft that entered up* 
Oft fSne lif^a««i ^^tqp^ i&aAifaAcries ]; aod » 
Dvars aad periectitioas arofe, fome of them fiiifted 
from pi^^ce to place, and at laft carried thoie ma- 
ftofafh^ries among the Flemmifigs, who raifed 
flax and hemp of their own, and have carried 
the linen to the bigbeft perfection of any place 
in Europe, and alfo made varlons and great im- 
proven^nts in the woollen. Thefe two mano* 
&61ories drew muhkudes of people to fettle in the 
XVIL provinces, which made them abound with 
thofe numbers of cities, towns, and villages, fur* 
pafliog any place upon the globe of the like com- 
pais of ground ; and England having the greateft 
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qaaotity of the bed fort of wool, they purchafed 
that from u^, and vaft quaaiities were exported 
to Flanders. 

Edward the third faw the advantage of the ' 
woollen manufafloryy and made a very fair pu(h 
for having it removed hither, and took proper 
meafures for eftablifhing it here, as is before men- 
tioned; but for want of the like care in his fuc- 
ceflbrs, it did not take root till the reign of Queea 
Elizabeth. In her time that manafadlory was fo. 
efieftaally eftabliflied, that a mighty progrefs was 
made therein, and increafed fo confiderably, that 
they gained the reputation of being the beft in 
Europe, and a market was opened for them not 
only into Spain, France, Italy, and Germany, 
but into Ruffia, the Baltic, etc. and carried t^ 
way of Archangel into Periia, and alfo a trade 
fettled into Turky. 

England carried on her trade in the woollea 
manufactory a confiderable time, and the reft of 
Europe carried on the linen and other manufac- 
tures, and exchanged them with us for our wool^ 
lens. But the Frenchy-endeavouring to enlarge the 
trade and manufactories of that kingdom, found 
out feveral ways to prevent the importation of our 
woollens into France, by caufing them to be 
thrown into water, and then to be (hrunk and 
new drefled, before they were admitted to be lold ; 
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thofe vcxatioiK ways, together with the high du- 
ties impofed upon them, Tood tired*out the £ti* 
glifli merchants, and amounted to a prohibition. 

Thofe proceedings gave fpirit to Sweden and 
fcveral German princes to follow the example of 
France; they were alfo willing to try whether 
they could not lay the Engli(h woollen manufac* 
tures under fuch prohibitions and difficulties, as 
to exclude the wearing them in their refpeflive 
dominions. How far they have fucceeded is too 
well known . ' 

We may judge what part France has gained 
from us, by examining into the mighty demand 
there was for our woollen goods when France 
was vifited with the plague, and were flopt from 
fupplying foreign markets : the demand for our 
woollen goods increafed to fo great a degree, that 
the like has not happened for fo many years ; but 
as foon as that country was freed from the plague, 
they again fupplied thofe markets as formerly, 
and the demand for ours gradually funk *. 



• The foUovfie^ Jbert narrative of tie ftate of our Woollen Ma • 
nufaBories^ writtcu Jiuce Mr. Gee*s tinUy cannot be imprc^er 
in this place. 

" That wife and glorious Princcfs, Queen Elizabeth, 
gave all manner of encouragement to the Woollen Manu- 
factories, rightly judging, that thereby the growth of our 
country, and the labour of our Countrymen, in the way of 
trade and commerce, might bring to Great Britain more 
wealth than the mines of Peru and Mexico could produce for 
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Now fts we have greatly iDcreafed in our bnlld^ 
iogsaod mhabiuots within thefe forty years, and 

the Spanifli Monarchy. The fuccefs ilras anArerable to the 
wifSom of her meafurcs ; trade flouriflicd, the fubjedb grew 
rich, her Majcfty was bcfoved, the nation was eft^^edand 
dreaded* fiut, ibmc time aftet^ ihe fame care Was not taken 
in the encoufagemcrit of our Woollen Trade, and the con- 
fequence was fuch xi might have been expend. 1 Hiall not 
go back any farther than my own knowlege and eiperiencc 
can carry me, which is as far as the peace of Ryfwick ; at 
which time I was an apprentice and a witneis to the flonriih'*- 
ing condition of our Woollen Manufadlories, and of all o* 
thcr trades by that means; of the vaft demand abroad, for 
our goods { and of the flowof Spaniili and other foreign coin, 
into this nation, where it was more current than our own. 
The prcfcot age will hardly credit me, (though I can prove 
it, and am' ready to prove it, by undeniable tedimonies)' 
when I aflure them, that the Spanidi and Dutch merchants 
would come to bur manufacturers houfcs in the country, and 
buy, with ready money, all th^ goods we coold fpare from 
our own confumptjou ; and that, we often refiifed to accept 
their money, but kept our goods in our ware-houfes for our 
cudomers at home. We were not then forced to let our goo<!s 
lie for a year or two in Blackwell Hall, moth-eating, at an ex* 
pence for houfc-rent, factorage, and difcount-money. At 
this time Wool yielded the Sheep-imafter from ix to 14 and 
16 1. a pack, and all other produces bore a proportional w€ 
price, as they ever will be found to do. This was thr;# the 
happy (late of the nation ; and Irom hence I would ubferve 
two things in anfwer to two objections that 1 have heard 
made againft preventing the exportation of any unmanufac- 
tured Wool, and manufadhiring it at home, riz. xft. That 
we might find hands enough to manufaA'ife our own Wool 
at home: And, xdly. That we might have, from abtoad, 
a demand for all the manofadluf^d gfoods that we could fpare 
. from our own confumption. Tb?re are as many, and, I 
believe, many more people in the nation now than there were 
then, that might be employed in our manufa<5tories ; the na- 
ture of our goods, and the wants of foreigners for fuch 
goods, would be the fame : fo that were there proper care 
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hftvefo many competitors in the woollen manu- 
fa^ory, and Fraace, etc. has gained (o great a 

fakeB to prevent the exportation of our Wool, and proper 
means uied for inanufad:uring it ourfelves, trade mud again, 
in a few years, be reduced to its former flourifhing condition, 
4nd all other commodities bear a fuitable price; foreign 
money would again find its former channel, run plentifully 
into this kiagdtmi, and, by its circulation, enrich every part 
■of it. I would aflt any man to tell me how it comes to 
pafs that Portugal money is to be ieen in almoft all pay- 
ments : Is it not becaufe their markets are fupplied by us, 
and the balance of trade, notwithftandingthe great quantity 
Of their wine that we take in return, is fo greatly in our fa- 
vour ? What is the rca(bn that we fee £o little of other foreign 
coin, but only this, that their markets, which were former- 
ly fupplied with our manufactures, are now fupplied by o- 
thers ? But if we do, as we may do, prevent the exportati- 
on of our Wool, we fliall put it out of their power to make 
thofe goods, and confequently oblige them to buy them of 
us. 

** If after what has been faid, the intelligent reader could 
be in any-doubt whether we have hands enough to manu- 
fa<Slure all our Wool at home, let me inform him, upon the 
credit of a noble Peer, a true patriot to his country, who 
took the pains, for the public good, to procure an cftimatc 
of the number of the poor on the parifli rates in England,. 
made in the year 17x8, thatit amounted then to one million, 
four bundred ihoufand ; of which number three hundred 
thoufand were reckoned to be orphans, and pcrfons inca- 
pable of work; and the remaining one million, one hun- 
dred thoufand, fit for labojir : and it ought to be obfervcd, 
that many who are incapable of labour, or work that re- 
<iuircs much ftrength, may be able to do fomething in the 
Woollen Manufa<Skories. This was not the mifcrable ftate 
of the poor while thofe manufadkories were in a flourifliing 
one. It may be worth while to enquire into the beginning 
of their declenfion. 

" The year before the peace of Ryfwiok, the Englifli, 
jealous lean Ireland, by being able to work Woollen goods 
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part from us, and fo many places endeavotrr to 
keep out our woollen manufaftures, and ftili con- 



cheaper tlun they could do, would by that mens fupplant 
them in foreign markets, took the following occajQon to 
cramp their tree trade with other nations, which they then 
enjoyed. England having reduced Ireland, and reflored to 
the Proteftants their eflates, at that time in the hands of the 
Papids, the ln(h agreed to pay three millions of the nine 
millions eipcnce which that expedition cofl England ; but 
Anding it dilHcult to raife the money, it was agreed between 
them, that England fliould bear that whole expence, and 
that Ireland (liould lay a tax of four (hillings in the pound 
on all Woollen goods «!xported to foreign markets. Upon 
this, England became fearful that the IriHi, not having, as 
l^fore, the opportunity of their foreign ti adc, might preju- 
dice the Englifh manufa<5lories, by importing Woollen 
goods to England dieapcr than we could lave made them 
here: And, therefor, they prohibited the importation of 
Woollen goods from Ireland to England, except only to 
the five Wool poits; and fubjc<fled all fuch goods to duties 
laid on them by antecedent atSls; the confequence of all 
which was this ; the four fliillings in the pound, laid by the 
Iriili Parliament on all Woollen goods imported from Ire- 
land to foreign markets, made it impraiSlicable for them to 
deal v^th other nations, while the duties, laid by the En- 
^lidi Parliament on all fuch goods imported from thence to 
'England, made it as impoilible for them to deal upon terms 
of any profit with us. 

** Svhat now could the Irifli do? not having a proper 
vent for their manufadtured goods, they were glad to feek 
out for foreign cuQomers for their unmanufactured Wool, 
'i'hus we fubverted the Irifli manufa<Slories, but at the fame 
time gave a great advantage to an enemy, much more for- 
midable than the Iriili could have been, to our Englifli uade. 
lor France took this opportunity of getting Wool combed 
from the Irifli; who were willing to do fomcthing, at leaft 
* towards manufadluring it. The method of running it was, 
by ikrewing it into cais with fliot covered with butter, in 
order to make it a proper weight. And, as the French 
tlius got combed Wool from Ireland, fo upon dii^anding 
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rinue to import their linen, hemp, flax, iron, 
pot-afh, timber, etc. upon us, which draws a 

the anny at the peace of Ryfwick, where were fcvcral Sol- 
diers brought up to the Woollen trade, and then dcftitute of 
a maintenance, France gave them encouragement to go over; 
by which means they not only got materials and ufeful hands 
to afUft them in carrying on their manufadlories, but inge- 
nious and experienced heads to inflrudt in the bed methods 
of improvement. This was the beginning of the growth of 
their manufadlories, and the decreafe of ouis, though both 
were at that time very fmall, in comparifon of what they arc 
DOW. However, by fending their goods to foreign markets, 
they leflcned the demand for ours, and lowered the price; 
fo mud), that Wool fell from 14 and x5 1. a pack, to p 
and I r 1. 

•* Soon after this a war enfued, and the French were at 
a lofs for Wool} they had little or none but what they took 
with their privateers. I was at that time in trade for my- 
felf, and had conliderable dealings ; fo that I was a judge 
of the (Ute of our confumption, and the price of good^. 
We had at this time, 1703, to ourfelves, the cloathing of 
all, the known world, except thole with whom we were at 
war; goods were demanded as fa(l as we could make them; 
we had our own price for them; and WooL rofe again from 
9 and 111. to XX and 14 1. a pack. I deiire the reader 
would bear one thing in mind all the way, that not , only 
the demand of our goods abroad was greateft, but the price 
of them, and of unmanufa<^ured Wool at home was higheft, 
when the leaft Wool was exported unmanufadtured.^ 

•* This demand continued for three or four years, fo that 
we had a fale for all that we made : but then, about 1707, 
the prices of our goods funk, and Wool'was fallen from <x 
and 14 1. a pack to p and ri 1. — I could not immediately 
dtfcern the caufe of this fall; but in 1708, whiJft I and fc- 
veral more were waiting for a convoy, a popifli Merchant, 
of my acquaintance, who freighted his (hip with Wool fomc 
time after us, fell down to the paiTage in order to go off 
with that tide; being refolved, as he faid, (o lofe no time 
in ftaying for the convoy, but venture without it. He did 
ip; and weA>o^ heard titathe was taken again by the French* 
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very great treafure annually out of this kingdom ; 
feme methods mud be found out for eftablifbing 



"Within a fortnight's time he brought back the empty veflcl, 
which he pretended to have ranfomed, having left the Wool 
in France. He freighted his (hip again with Wool, ventured 
again without a convoy, whilfi we lay (till waiting for one, 
and he was taken again by the French. I knew this manV 
circumftanccs to be fuch that he had neither money nor cre- 
dit ftifficient to fuftain fuch loiTes, or to pay fuch ranibm^. 
But, foon after, in the year 1709, I difcovered the roguery 
of thus venturing the run, as they call it, without a convoy, 
1 dealt in company with a Merchant, who being difappoinc- 
ed of his freight, offered to be concerned with me, if I wouldT 
join with him, in running Wool to France ; affuribg mc, that, 
for three pounds, we might have a French pafs (as well as i 
remember) from a perfon who lived at Edinburgh ; which, 
paifes, if the fliip fell into the hands of the Privateers, were- 
not to be produced till they arrived in ibmc harbour in 
France, left they ihould be Jerfey or Gucmfey privateers. 
I refufed his offer ; but this explained to me the reafon oF 
the fall of our Wool (to 8 1. xo s. and 9 1.) aad the decreafe 
of our trade. By thefe methods, as welias hy captures, the 
French got a quantity of our Wool to mix with their coarie 
Wool (not worth above x 1. or a 1. i o s. a pack) fo that they 
were able, at a cheaper ratp, to fupply foreign markets 
which ufed to buy our goods. Thus flood the ftate of our 
Wool and Woollen manufa<^ories in Great Britain, about 
the year xyxa; and thus it continued to decline till the 
plague broke out in France ; at wliich time Wool was fal- 
len to 7 1. or 7 1. 10 s. a pack. From 171* to I7i9> or 
thereabouts, beiidcs the Wool exported wholly unm"anii- 
fiiSturcd, numbers, thoufands of Combers were employed 
(a great many of them I knew perfonally) by the Papifts in 
Ireland, which they fent to France ; and if any happened 
to be feized by inferior officers, or others, it was as conftant-> 
lydifcharged, and fuffered to go abroad. But the plague a- 
bove-mcntioned put a ftop to all intercourfe with France ; 
during which time, while they could get none of our Wool, 
it»rofe from 7 1. and 7 1. 10 s. a pack, to ix I. or i* 1. Our 
goods were again called fbr as faft as vc could make them ; 
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other manufadlories for employing our poor, o- 
therwife our prefent riches will decreafe, our 

and we fold them at whatever price we thought fit to fet up- 
on them. Thcfc are undeniable fadts, and thcfc fadls un- 
deniably {hew not only the true caufes of the decay of our 
trade, but the certain method by which it may be redeem- 
ed. The French, in proportion to the 'quantity of Wooi 
which they have been able to get from us, have, more or 
lefs, fuppfanted us in foreign markets, and underfpld, us ; 
hinder them from getting any more of our Wool, and the 
demand for our goods abroad, and the price of them mufl 
unavoidably rife to their former height. After the plague 
was over, and commerce with France renewed, oiir Wool 
funk again, from z i and ix 1. a pack, to 7 or 7 1. xo s. and 
has ever fince been gradually unking, till it is now fallen 
to 4 1. I o s. and 5 1. a pack. For Wool has been export- 
ed in much greater quantities for feveial years pad, chieHy 
occafioned by the connivance or negle<5t of officers : and it 
is computed that, at this time, France has of our .Wool, 
yearly, 300,000 packs; from which computation I can de- 
montfrate that they get, yearly, while we, yearly, lofe the 
getting above 8,000,000 1. But if, according tu calculati- 
ons formerly made. Great firitain and Ireland produce, 
yearly, 800,000 packs of Wool, which 1 believe to be true ; 
then France has yearly from us 500,000 packs. W^at iliews 
my calculation to be right is this : I fuppofe nobody ima- 
gines that any of our Wool is deftroyed. What is not ma- 
nufadkured at home, is fold to foreigners. There can be 
no more manufa<Stured than what is combed, fcribbied, 
and carded ; but there axe not now a third part of the num- 
ber of Combers, Scribblers, and Carders in England and 
Ireland, which we had in the year 1698; and even that 
finall number has not full employment. From hence judge 
of the prefent flourilhing condition of tike Woollen Manu- 
fa^ories of our enemies, the French, and of the riches a- 
rifing to them from their trade. The deplorable condition 
of our own manufadtories, with the dreadful confequenccs 
of their decay, it is very melancholy, but as ncceli'ary to 
coaiider, as it is timely to repair. 
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lands (ink id value,, and our manufadarers be 
forced to go into other countries to find employ* 
ments ; and if they (hould, I am afraid the mif- 
fortune would be feverely felt : but this may be 

•* As I obfcrvcd, "Wool now fclk (unlefs it be fuch at » 
made fit for manufadturing, and that may fetch 6 I.) for $ 
and4l. a pack; from whence it is evident that we have 
not one third part of our "^ool manufadtured at home, or 
one third part of the quantity of goods carried to foreign 
markets which we formerly had, and might have again car- 
ried thither, if the exportation of our manufadlured Wool 
weie efiedlually prevented : and, for want of this demand 
from abroad, which formerly provided maintainance for 
fuch a nimiber of perfons at home, what prodigious num- 
bers of ruined and neceffitous people, for want of employ- 
ment, are now beholden to other parifhes for a provifion ; 
thereby adding greatly to the load of our rates, at the fame 

time nrndering us left able to bear it ! That this is a 

right way of reafoning, appears from fsuSt ; pnce the num- 
ber of poor have always been equal to the quantity of goodi 
manufadlured at home, and fold abroad ; aud if fo, the nu- 
merous poor among us prove the great decay of trade. 
And what makes this our diftreifed condition doubly di- 
ftreffed, is this ; that thofe riches and that ftrength whidi 
we lofe, arc gained by our potent, ambitious neighbours^ 
and irreconcileable enemies, the French, who will be watch- 
ful to lay hold on every opportunity to ruin us ; and now 
(land neuter only to impoverifli us (Hll the more, by the 
farther defhrutSHon of our trade; thus deferring the uroke 
till they can (bike more efTcdlually. That they get the trade 
which we lofe, is undeniable; becaufe, whenever we have 
been at variance with them, and they could not get our 
unmanufadhired "Wool, the rife of our trade abroad ha^ 
immediately been quick and great. Thefe fatSts, already 
cited in this narrative, I know to be true, and fo docs e- 

vcry one that has known bufinefs as long as 1 have.** ' — 

Jtti account of the JVoolUn Manufa&orm ly Mr, Samuei. 
'Webbkr. 
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prevented $ for if we will exanriqe into the ooo^ 
▼eaieacies we have for carrying on the greateA 
and moft profitable maidufaAoriesi, we ihall fiock 
that by a right regolation of the improvements 
that may be made, efpecially by modeiling the af^ 
fairs of the colonies, we may equal, if not exceed^ 
any nation in Europe^ in raifing materials for 
carrying on the linen and filk manufactories, ei^ 
ther of which is thought to be as confiderable in 
the world as the woollen, and no Way inferior to 
it in point of profit. 

The making and fupplying ourfelves with pig 
and bar iron from the colonies, is al(b very mater- 
nal, Hnce foreigners draw between two and three 
hundred thoufand pound per annum from us for 
that commodity^ and ail to a trifie in ready' 
money. 

Sometimes indeed there is a mighty enquiry in<- 
to trade, and perfans are called upon to give theif 
thoughts, but commonly thofe enquiries die. 

In the year 1 7 1 6, a memorial was drawn up at 
the defite of the Lords of Trade and Plantations^ 
wherein feveral improvements were propofed for 
raifing naval fiores, among thereil, iron was one. 
Their Lord (hips- were told, that pig and bar iron, 
being undertakings that could not be begun nor 
carried on without great expence, thofe perfons 
that ziteikded were put in expe<Statioa that they 
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fliould have ample eacouragement, which eogag* 
ed them to make a beginning,' and fome works 
were erefted there at a very great charge to the 
undertakers. They have feveral times fmce ap- 
plied for having the" fmall duty on pig iron takeil 
off, but even that has not been done, and bar 
iron flill c6ntinues to pay the duty as foreign iron> 
though what is made io the Plantations is and mvA 
be made by men of eftates in this kingdom, and 
the profits accruing to our mother country al- 
mojd the fame as if the iron mine was dug out of the 
earth here, and made into bars. What this pro- 
• ceeds from is a myftery, feeing we are obliged to 
bring in between two and three hundred thoufand 
pounds worth of iron annually from foreign na- 
tions; and if the making of iron was encouraged 
in the Plantations, we might fupply all the coaft 
of Africa, both within and without the Mediter- 
ranean, as well as Turkey, Italy, Portugal, and 
even the £a(l-Indies, it being a merchandize that 
can be exported at a fmall expence, becaufe it 
ferves as ballaft every where; in the circulation 
of trade, what it is fold for abroad, would be re- 
mitted home, and add as much certain riches to 
the nation, as if they were dug out of a filver 
mine in our Plantations, and fentus home direA* 
ly. It is flrange that this great charge to the na- 
tion ihould not be thought of, and encourage- 
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ment given to the fubjeAs of this ktQgdoix), to 
fet up iron works in the Plantations, and there 
employ the national Aock» rather than let foreign- 
ers run away with fo great a.fum. I would far* 
ther obferre, we allow the exportation of our 
coats to Holland, Flanders, France, etc. at 3 9. 
'hut what is brought to London, if I miflatce not, 
pays near 1 o s. per chaldron duty ; fo that the 
Hollanders, and Flemraings, etc, under-work 
LondoOy where the moft and fineft fleel and h:t>n 
goods of the kingdom are made. 

All other parts of thekkigdom, where coal^are 
water-borne, pay 58. per chaWroft, which, for- 
ces us to pay a great land carriage upon foreign 
iTOA into the inland parts of the eoufftrj!, to be 
wrought up with coats where tfiey pay no duty. 
it mnft na doi»bt be a vafll pleafisrc to thofe na- 
tions to fee the advantage they m^e of our ne- 
gligence; for the Muicoviftc^ have lately ereded 
iron works in Siberia, and the Danes have in- 
creafed theirs in Norwsay, which is afi addition 
to what the Swedes formerly have fupplied us 
with ; and each of them ftrive which (hall gain 
the Englifli inarker, the moft ooniiderable in £u^ 
rope for the vaft confumption of iron ; and where- 
as the iron works, which were erefted by the di- 
reftions of the late Czar, were in Siberia, we are in* 
formed tbey have found fever^^flaiQes in Mofebw, 
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a much nearer navigation ; and if they could find 
a market, it is probable they alone would very 
fpeedily be capable of making as much iron as is 
ufed in England, Holland, Germany, etc, for at 
the late Czar of Mufcovy had travelled over Eo^ 
rope to find out the fecrets by which England and 
Holland gained their riches, and finding it was 
by the labour of their poor employed in manufac- 
tures, and exporting them to other countries, he 
frequently faid he would be the richeft prince in 
Europe ; for as he had the greatefl number of 
people, he would find out methods for employ- 
ing them ! and fince his deceafe the miniftry of 
the young Czar have followed his example, by 
putting the people upon all the employments they 
can think of, that thereby they may drain thofe 
nations of their treafure who do not make proper 
infpe£lion into their commerce. 

And it is to i}e. feared, this induflry and emu-^ 
lation of theirs will caufe fuch vaft quantities to 
be thrown into this kingdom at fuch very low 
prices, that will endanger the putting down all 
our forges, and confequently fink the value of 
pur woodlands, if fome care is not taken to pre- 
venit it. , • 

Now if encouragement was given for making 
pig iron in our Plantations, that we might be 
^er^ia of a fupply^ .then all the placesi of this 
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kingdom where there is water enough, and a fuf- 
ficient quantity of wood, niight have forges erec- 
ted upon them ; and where furnaces would not 
anfwer fo well as forges, they might be converted 
to that ufe alfo. This would be a general bene- 
fit to the nation, and keep up all the wood^lands 
in the kingdom to their full value. 

But before ^ proceed to (hew the great advan- 
tage thofe additional materials would be to carry 
on the forefaid manufaflories, I think proper to 
rake notice of an objedion made by fome gentle- 
men, which is, that if we encourage the Planta- 
tions, they will grow rich and fet up for them- 
felves, and caft off the fengliOi government. 

1 have confidered thofe objedlions abundance . 
of limes ; the ofte/ier I think of them, the lefs 
ground I fee for fuch doubts and jealoufies ; for, 
I ft, Ifweconfider the fituation of our colo- 
nies which ftretch along the coaft for twelve or 
fourteen hundred miles, and are feparated from 
one another with great rivers, a very little care 
to guard thofe pafTages, would make it imprac- 
ticable for people the moft defperately inclinecj, 
10 get into one body. 

2dly, As the fubfiftence of the colonies is the 
fupplying our fugar Plantations with flower, bif- 
ket, pipe-ftaves, fifti, and other provifions, pro. 
hibiting them that commerce would be their ut- 
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ter ruiQ, it being fuppofed that not k($ than eig^t 
hundred veflek belonging to the Province of New 
£ngland» are employed in that coafting and fifii* 
ing trade. 

3dly, It is to be confjdered, that our colonies 
zre under different governments. Carolipa has 
it own governor. Virginia has a difierent gover- 
nor. Maryland and Pcnflivania have their refpec- 
tive proprietary governors^ and the Jerfeys and 
New-York alfo their diAind governors. New- 
England has alfo a diflinft government from the 
reft. It would be wonderful they could form a 
defign in fo many governments fo as to unite in 
fuch a defign, without being difcovered, or be- 
traying one another. 

It muft be allowed, New-England has (hewn 
an uncommon ftiffnefs, very different from that 
regard they ought to have for ^heir mother-coun- 
try, or a true fenfe of the proteftion and great 
tendernefs which has been extended to them ; but 
we apprehend what has been done there, has ra- 
ther rifen from the cavils of fome men who en- 
deavour to make themfelves popular, than any 
manner of advantage either to themfelves or thofe 
they reprefent ; and therefor as this is thought to 
be the clamour of a few, and that the wife and 
thoughtful men among them diHike fuch pro- 
ceeding, we think all judicious men, when they 
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come to examine thoroughly into their fears, will 
fee they are groundlefs; and that it feems impof* 
fible for the other colonies to join in any fuch de- 
fign, fo nothing could be more againfi their own 
intercft : for if New-England flionld ever attempt 
to be independent of this kingdom, the flopping 
their fupplying the fugar iflands, and coafting 
•and fifliing trade, would drive them into the ut- 
moft difficulties for fubfiftence ; and' of confe- 
quence the part they have in that trade would 
fall into the hands of the other colonies, which 
would greatly increafe their riches. But if fome 
turbulent fpiriled men (hould ever be capable of 
raifing any defeftion, a fmall fquadron of light 
frigates would entirely cut ofF their trade ; and if 
that did not do, the government would be forced, 
contrary to their praftice, to do what other na- 
tions do of choice, viz. place flanding forces a- 
mong them to keep them in order, and oblige 
them to raife money to pay them. We do not 
mention this with an apprehenfion that ever they 
will give occafion, but to (hew the confequences 
that ofufl naturally follow. 

Someperfons, who endeavour to reprefent this 
colony in the worfl light, would perfuade us 
they would put themfelves under a foreign power, 
rather than not gratify their refentments; but 
when they are aflred, what that foreign power 
L 
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mud be ? there are noae to be found bat Spaio^ 
France and Holland : as to Spain and France^ the 
fpirlt of perfecution among them, withoDC any 
other reafon, is fufEcient to lay thoughts of th^C 
nature adde; beCde, the defpotic power, nfed by 
thofe nations, differ fo much from the mild anfl 
gentle government of England, that thofe very 
perfons, who (hOuld promote fuch difturbance^, 
would tremble at the very thoughts of being trail- 
flated from their prefent freedom, to the arbitra- 
ry Will of an abfolute prince ; fo that there is no 
expectation left but from Holland ; and as we lie 
between them and New-England, we may eafily 
interrupt any correfpondence. The Hollanders, 
upon fome emergencies, exercife an abfolace 
power, and any clamour againll the (late is taken 
notice of in its infancy, and foon crufhed ; but 
our laws are fo contrived and regulated, that even 
where great offences are committed, it is difBcult, 
in many cafes, to bring the offenders to judice. 
Let thofe that want to be informed, read ovqt 
the hiflory of their fettlements in India, and fee 
how many hundred thoafand people th«y keep 
under their obedience by their garrifons and re^ 
gular forces. It is faid there are forty thoufand 
Cbinefe in their government of Batavia; they pay 
a crown per month for the liberty of exercifing 
tbeir trades, and a crown per moatb more iior 
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TX'eariog their hair on a golden bodkin ; that badge 
of freedom, as they efteem it, being denied them 
ki China by the Tartarian goyernment, is faid to 
be the reafon of fo many of them fettled at Bata- 
Tia. Their butchers are alfo put under a licence, 
and pay the magiflrate a tenth penny of the value 
for every beaft they kill ; and every thing elfe is 
put under a licence or excife, according to thdr 
cuflom : our colonies have none of thefe taxes to 
pay, nor (landing armies to maintain, though 
they have many and great advantages that no o- 
tber nation of Europe could poffibly give them : 
they have the free liberty of coming into all the 
harbours of Europe as much as we ourfelves ; a 
privilege that other European nations do not al* 
low their (polonies; and yet they all have behaved 
with to ipi9ch afTediion aod duty to their mother 
ceumxies, and are fo far from attempting to be 
independent, that they every where unite with 
their governors to bring the natives of thofe fet* 
dements to their fubje^lion : but there is a me- 
thod propofed in this difcourfe concerning aifls of 
affemblies, which, if put in praftice, we hope 
will end all controverfies of that nature in our 
colonies. 

As I think I have fully cleared the difficulty 
fome have apprehended we wc^:e under refpefting 
the colonics fetting up for themfelves, } would 
L 2 
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remove another that dill remaias in the minds of 
ibme people ; which is, that if the Pknutions are 
encouraged to go upon raifing hemp, flax, iilk» 
iron, etc. asfoon as they are put into the methods 
of raifing rough materials, they will fet up thoie 
manufafturcs with which we now fupply them, 
and fo we (hall be deprived of the advantage of 
that trade, 

Thefe things have often been hinted 5 but thofe 
perfons ought to know, the Parliament of Eng- 
land are proper judges how to direA and promote 
fuch manufadlories as they think ought to be e« 
ftabli(hed at home, as well as thofe in our colo» 
nies abroad, and to put down thofe they think 
are difadvantageous to the nation ; and as they 
have given bounties upon [rftch, tar, and hemp, 
no doubt they will give the like upon flax, and 
fuch other products as will be materials for em^ 
ploying our poor at home, that thofe commodK 
ties may be rendered as plentiful as our own wooI» 
which would be an inconceivable benefit torus^ 
and of many times the advantage to the colonies, 
that fetting i;p manufaflories among them, and 
running many irons into the fire at a time, couM 
be to them ; and fuch favours, together with the 
cheapnefs of their land, and labour of their nc^ 
groes, would give them opportunities of growing 
very rich. 
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The manufaftuncrs here will have opportunity 
of eoiploying all the poor ; and employment for 
the poor will make proviflons rife, building and 
inhabitants will increafe, and the landlords rents 
will be well paid ; and North-Britain, the North 
of England, and Ireland, may be fupplied with 
gr^at (Ipresof d^x and hemp upon fuch eafy terms, 
chat it will eng^e ma(ler*manufa£lurers and men 
9f eAlites from other countries, to go thither and 
f(^( them up; apd Scotland and Ireland, that can- 
pot prpdtt^ie heqap, and flax, for employing their 
poor above three or four months in the year, 
may fet up maaafja£loriies of linen, which may 
be as profitable as the beft of our woollens in Eng- 
land, becaufe they never will want materials to 
kegp ^he poor at wprk all the y^ear round. 

This fupply of linen from our own dominions, 
will prevent our being drained of our gold and 
iilver by foreign nations, who, it is thought, 
draw above two millions a year from us for their 
linen, cambrics, Flanders lace, threads, etc. but 
if we defire to have thofe vaft advantages, we 
muft, like other nations, get perfons of know- 
lege *and experience to inOru^ our people, and 
<hew them how to carry on the linen manufafture 
to the greateA perfeAion ; if this is once put ia 

* Van Robcc, 64. 

L3 
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praAice, Scodand and Ireland will hare fafficient 
funds here from the produce of their linen, to 
anfwer all demands either for fuch cloathing or 
merchandize they may want from hence, or to 
anfwer remittances upon all other occafions. 

Here will be employment for the mercliants in 
the Plantations to buy rough materials to be fent 
home ; and here will be encouragement for the 
merchants of England to buy manufactures to be 
fe^t thither ; navigation will be encouraged, and 
fuch a circulation of commerce, that muft, if un- 
dertaken with application and induflry, infufe 
riches into every part of the dominions of Great- 
Britain. 

And indeed one employment depending on an- 
other, is'the true way not only to gain riches, 
but to bring manufactures to perfection, as it is 
praCtifcd in the carrying on the manufactures of 
Holland, France, Flanders, etc. 

The like dependance there is in carrying on 
the manufacture of watch- making, ami abundance 
of other things that might be named. 

Now as it is plain, keeping the planters to the 
raiGng materials in the Plantations is the certai^n 
>vay to enrich them, it is proper, for creating a 
right underftanding and true friendftiip between 
the planters in the colonies, and for making the 
government, as well as the manufacturers here» 
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^ eafy, to come into the fame meafures that other 
nations have done, who have Plantations abroad ; 
for fince the difcovcry of the American world, 
the feveral kingdoms that have colonies abroad, 
have thought convenient to fpare fome of thdr 
people for cultivating feveral commodities produc- 
ed there, as well as to carry on a trade with the 
natives, and vend their manufactures among 
them ; but great care has been taken to prevent 
their natural-born fubjeAs frotn going upon fuch 
manufaAures as did interfere with theirs at home: 
for as people are the riches of a kingdom, if pro^ 
perly employed, it would be fad policy indeed 
for governments to fpare them, be at tlie charge 
of proteAing them abroad, and yet allow them 
to fet up the manufaAures of their mother king* 
doms, whereby they would fupply themfelves, 
and in refpe^ to trade and commerce, throw 
them into a flate of independency, and the com- 
modities for home-confumption, that were ex- 
peAed to be raifed by their indufl'ry, entirely ne» 
glefted. The Spaniards have few of their own, 
yet it is faid, they take care to difcourage any of 
the manufaAures of Europe being carried on in 
their Plantations : they will not fuflfer the making 
of wines, oils, and many other things, becaufe 
Old Spain (hould have the benefit of fupplying 
them, and alfo that they may not be interrupted 
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ia raifiog thf {H-odiic^ of t^ir Pbnts^tions* The 
Portugtiefe have don^ the lifc/p ia th^ BraEil^ ; aod 
dioiigh thejr have aoae of tb^lr o^n^ rs^iher chuip 
to buy the manofaAures of other European coun- 
tries, becaufl? their planters (hould not be divert- 
ed froa carrying on thofe of fug^r and (obacco» 
«fld applying themielve^ to their ipines. And 
iK^e fee what a mighty profit they proijuce to 
fhefBfeJv^, and what riches France, Holland, 
It^ly, etc, gain by fervipg them with their n^ani^- 
fa^iurefi: this, I think, ough( to put qs upon 
confiderations, what we (hould gain if our cglo- 
oies were duly regulated and encouraged, bein^ 
capable tp fupply them wUh all fnch manufac- 
.tur^ as they (hall want, by the induftry of our 
owri inhabitants. The reguUtions France ha$ 
made tor turning every undertaKing in their Plan- 
tations to the good oi rheir niother country, is fo 
extraordinary, th^t it defcrves imitation, of which 
I have elfewhere taken notice in this difconrfe.. 

We have not made infpeAion into affairs of 
this Qatijire, as oar neighbours have done; but 
when necefBty forces us, we begin to ftir. 

Ireland is a particular inOance of this ; for af- 
ter Cromwell had reduced the nai ives, and brought 
that kingdom again to the obedience of. the En* 
gli(h government, great numbers of the' people 
went over and fettled there, and raited gr^at 
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ftocks of cattle, which foon increafed fo confider-. 
ably, that they exported great quantities of yoang 
oxea and (heep hither, and the perfons concern- 
ed in that traffic, made returns in cloathing, fur- 
niture, etc. but upon prohibiting their cattle, 
they were forced to manufacture for cloathing 
themfelves : if we had then laid fon^e fmall re- 
AriAions to prevent their running into the wool- 
len manufaAory, and found out methods for put- 
ting them upon that of linen, and given encou- 
ragement for carrying it on, they wou|d have 
made fuch confiderable quantities of linen, as 
would have purchafed all their woollen cloathing 
from us ; but this was wholly negleAed, as if it 
was nobody's bufinefs. Their neceffity of cloath- 
ing drew great numbers of our woollen manufac- 
turers from hence ; and making more than was 
fufficient to fupply the inhabitants, they fell up- 
on making fuch woollen goods for the Dutch and 
Spanifli markets, as were made in England. After 
fome progrefs therein, the parliament of England 
faw their cheap wool, and the cheapnefs of their 
provifions, would enable them to underfell us, 
and confequently run away with the trade; they 
therefor were forced to make a law to reflrain the 
exportation of thofe manufadures to foreiga 
part?. 
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For as this^kiogdoftyis thii liead aflld foatof the 
Englifh empire, and is fupported by its mtlxkuhc* 
tures, trade, and oartgaticm, and thereby en- 
abled to gfve proceflioQ to all her dotoinioBS ; k 
could not be expeAed they would fuiTer their 
fobjeQs to tranfport themfelv«s into Irelaodi there 
to turo their rivals in the woollen fnao-ufaflitre. 
Nevertbelefs, they took care to eficourage the 11" 
neo n»Dufadure, by giviog liberty to import ic 
freely into this kingdom ; wMch by the prop^ 
care that was takei^ by King William, and the 
itkluAry of the gentlemen of Ireland to promoMi. 
it, has fucceeded fo well, that they are now poP 
fefled of a manufa^tnre as profitable to them at 
the woollen is to us, aeeording to the qpantitiea 
they make, and increafing daily ; which has eo^ 
abl^d th^m to iremit great fums of money for rent 
to feveral nphlemen and gentlemen, inhabitant 
^t this kingdom, who have e0ates io Ireland* 
Qur cobnies are inuch in the lame ftate Ireland 
ivas in whei^ they b^an the woollen manufaAo* 
ry i and 48 their numbiers increafe, .will fall upoa 
pianufaiflures for cloathing themfelves, if doc 
care be not taken to find empbymeut for them, 
iq raifing fueh produflions as may enable tbena 
to furnifii themfelves with all their neceflaries 
from us. I (hould therefor think it worthy the 
care of the government, to endeavour by all pof* 
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£ble oieaQs to encourage tfaem id the raliiogof 
£1^, hemp, fiax, iroQ» poc-a(b, ^^r. by gWiog 
thetn competent bounties in the beginniog, and 
fiuiding over jtidiciQUS and fkilful perfpa^ a^ the 
public charge, to affifi and inAru£l them in the 
uaoA proper njiethods of m^wagemeot ; which, in 
my apprebenfiop, would lay a foundation for e- 
(lablilhing the mod profitable trade of an^y wc 
have. And confidering the commodities, iitiiia* 
tion of our colonies along the fea-coaft, the great 
convenience of navigable rivers in all of them, the 
cheapnefs of land, and the eafinefs of raJfivng pro* 
vlfions, great numbers of people who arc uoeafy 
in feveral parts of Europe, would be glad to 
tranfport themfelves thither (o fettle upon fucb 
improvements, which, when once fet on foot, 
would eafily be -carried on without much farther 
affiftancc. Now as people have been ftlied whh 
fears, thjit the colonies, if encouraged to raifc 
rough materials, would fet up for themfelves ; a 
little regulation would remove all thofe jealoufies 
out of the way, as aforefaid ; for then our merch- ■ 
ants and manufafturers would find it their inter- 
cft to promote and affift them in raifing thofe 
materials which might prove fo much to their and 
our mutual benefit. As for example : they have 
never thrown nor wove any filk as yet, that w« 
have heard of; therefor if a law was made to pro- 
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hibit the ufe of any throwftcr's mill, or doubling 
or twilling filk with any machine whatfoever, 
they would then fend it us raw ; and as they will 
have the providing rough materials to themfelves, 
fo fhall we have the manufaduring of them. If 
encouragement is given for railing hemp, flax, etc. 
dottbtlefs they will foon begin to manufiadure, if 
hot prevented : therefor, to flop the progrefs of 
any fuch manufafture, it is propofed, that no 
weaver there (hall have liberty to fet up any looms, 
without Erft regiftering at an office kept for that 
purpofe under the governor of each province, his 
name and place of abode, and the name and place 
of abode of every journeyman that fhall work 
with him : but if any particular inhabitant fhall 
be inclined to have any linen or woollen, etc. 
made of their own fpinuing, they (hould not be 
abridged of the fame liberty that they now make 
ufe of, viz, to carry it to a weaver (wVo (hall be 
licenfed by the governor) and have it wrought up 
for the ufe of the family, but not to be fold to 
any perfon in a private manner, nor expofed at 

any market or fair, on forfeiture of 

And in as much as they have been fupplied with 
all their iron manufa(5lures from hence, except 
what is ufed in the building of (hips, and other 
country work, a great deal above one half of our 
own exports being fuppofed to be in nails ; a 
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toanufafture which they allow has never hither- 
to been carried on among them 5 it is propofcd 
they (hall, for time to conae, never ereft the ma- 
tiufefturing of any under the fize of a two (hill • 
ing naU, horfe-flioe nails excepted. That all 
flitting mills, and engines for drawing wire, or 
weavifig (lockings, be put down ; and that every 
finith, who keeps a common forge or (hop, (hall 
regifier his name and place of abode, and the 
iiame of every fervant he (hall employ ; which li- 
cence (hall be renewed once every year, and pay 
for the liberty of working at fuch trade. 

That all negroes (hall be prohibited from weav- 
ing either linen or woollen, or (pinning or comb- 
ing of wool, or working at any manufaAure of 
iron, further than making it into pig or bar iron: 
that they be alfo prohibited from manufaftaring 
of hats, (lockings, or leather of any kind. This 
limitation will not abrige the planters of any pri- 
vilege they ndw eiyoy ; on the contrary, it will 
turn their indudry to promoting and raifing thofe 
rough materials. 

It the governor of each province was obliged 
to tranfmit an account of the number of mafler- 
fmiths, mader-weaveris, madec-combers, number 
of looms, and number of journeymen employed 
in each manufaAory, to the Lords of Trade and. 
Plantations, with an exaft account of all new 
M 
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comers, and their laft place ^f abode, they would 
always have opportunity of feeing the iacreafe or 
dimiaution of the manufa£tories of the colomes^ 
which may be encouraged or deprefled, accGfrdiQg 
to their wants, or the danger of their too much 
interfering with us. 

It is to b^ hoped this method would allay the 
heat that fome people have (hewn (without re^ 
fon) for dcftroying the iron works in the Planta- 
tions, and pulliog down all their forges ; taking 
away, in a violcnt'inanner, their ellates and pro- 
perties ; preventing, the hulbandmen from getting 
their plough-ftiarfcs, carts, or other utenfils, 
mended; deftroying the jnanufatflure of (hip- 
building, by depriving them cnf the liberty of mak'* 
ing bolts, fpikes, or other things proper for car- 
rying on that work; by which article, returns 
are made for purchafingour woollen manufactures, 
which is of more than ten times the profit that is 
brought into this kingdom by the exports of iroa 
manufaAures. 

Indeed, if they (hall fet upon manufadlures, 
and the government afterwards (hall be under a 
nece(Ety of flopping their progrefs, we muft not 
expeA that it will be done with the fame eafe that 
now it may. 

If it Ihould be objefted, that it would be dif- 
Scalt to find out thofe manufacturers who keep 
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looms, or froithB forges, etc: to fuch I anfwer, 
that it cannot be more dif&cult than it is to find 
out ale-houfes, and oblige them to take outli^ 
ceaces, or lo colleft the window Hghts with us . 
for weavers, and fmiths, etc^ are public employ- 
ments, iand known by every body in the parifli ; 
and co.nfequently any afleflment or rate may be 
levied upon them with as much eafe as the win* 
dow tax*^ 



CHAP. XXIX. 

The danger (f depending on Ruffia for hemp and 
jUx. The advantage of being fuppUed there* 
ivithf as weHas aU other naval ftores^ from our 
oftm Plantations. Nav^djtaresfaom the Baltic^ 
and the prodigious quantities tf foreign linens 
and Flanders lacfi imported^ fuppofed to exceed 
the value of aJltour woollens exported. Full em* 
ployment for the poor the certain increafe cfthe 
riches of a nation^ and fupport of the landed 
interejl. 

HEMP, and flax, are fo ufeful in navigation 
and trade, that we cannot poffibly do with- 
out them } the firft for cordage of all forts, the 
latter for making fail-cloth, as well as for the 

U 2 
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]ioen manufaf^Ql-es that are carried on ia thfs 
Idngdom ; and Peter,, the Czar of Mufcovy, be- 
ing fenfible we muft have oar fupply of hemp, etc, 
from Ruflia, did in a manner, make a monopoly 
of it; and what he fold, would have his own 
price for in ready money, or bills of exchange, 
and the refl in fuch goods as he thought fit. The 
neceffity we are under for thofe commodities 
ought to put us upon all Imaginable care and ftu*' 
dy how to provide them, left we ftiould happen 
tote under th^ fame neceffity for them that we 
were in the year 1703, for pitch and tar, whea- 
the government of Sweden abfolutely refufed to 
let us have them for our ready money, otherwife 
than in their own ftiipprng, from their tar com- 
pany here, at their Own price, and only in fuch: 
quantities as they thought fit. Upon that difap* 
pointment, the government, by allowing a con- 
iiderable encouragement for carrying on the ma- 
nufactures of pitch and tar, had fufficient quao^ 
titles from our own Plantations ; and it is great- 
ly to be defired the like encouragement was given 
for raifing hemp and flax ; for (ince we have 
Plantations, where hemp and flax, and all forts of 
naval ftores may be raJfed, with fo many and fo 
great advantages to this kingdom, it would be un-p 
accountable to leave us dependent, and at an un- 
certainty for them, and to be fupplied only by a 
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ptlnOP tbftt will be paid for them juft as he 
plea(e$. 

It is very well known, that our land is too 
dear for raifiqg hemp and flax, and what is 
grown ber^ (though it is tough, and makes ftrong 
linen) neither dreflfes fo kindly, nor whitens fo, 
well 49 that which grows in warmer climates* lA? 
Ruflia the heft hemp and flax grow in the fiaa<* 
thermoft p^rts of the kingdom, where tbefujir» 
iQer is. hot, and the air clear *, and yet the; flax is 
not accounted To good as that which grows in 
Egypt or Italy. 

Egypt has always been e(leem^/or its linen, 
and now fupplies Leghorn wiih qqantities ; and « 
the coaft of Syria, Afia. Minor, Smyrna, Con«.- 
AanuBople, and other great cities, have a fup[rfy:- 
of hemp and flax from thence. All our cc^« 
Dies (Mfhlch run twelve or fourteen hundred miles 
lU; length,, and all the way border upon the fea) 
have very hot fummers; the fogthermoft parts oi : 
themi lie near the fame latitude with Egypt, and : 
the north part about the fame with Ancona, or 
Bologna in. Italy, where: excellent hemp and: 
flax grow ; therefor we, ha.ve the greateft profpeft 
to receive mighty fupplies of hemp and flax fronv. 
them, part of-the land in the colonies is very 
rich, and-of Jo fmall value, that there will be op* 
gortunity of: breaking up frefli as often as thera^ 
M 3^ 
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is occafioQ to change tbe ground; wbkh» if laid 
down, will recover itfelf again, without the charge < 
of manuring, as we do here, to- the very great 
damage of our ploughing lands. Nothing impo« 
verifhes land more thaa hemp and flax ; and tho^ 
it is manured, that alone will not do fo well ; for 
the land ought to be changed after every three or 
four crops ; and generally the fineft and fatteft 
pieces are converted to that ufe. 

Thofe great conveniencies of having land fo 
very cheap, and fo fine a climate, which we know 
produces excellent hemp and flax, focemmodi- 
oufly fituated along the fea coaft, with fuch nvmi- 
bers of large rivers running up the country to the 
moft inland fettlcments, where provifions may be 
raifed at fofmall a charge, and where work may be 
done by the labour of ilaves, almoft as cheap as it 
is in India, give ground to hope that we may ma- 
nufafture linen here cheaper than any part of Eu- 
rope can import them upon us ; and the Colonies 
be as profitable to us^, by raifing. rough material 
to carry on the linen manufa^ure, as the Siiflex 
and other downs are for fupplying wool for that 
manufafture, the profits of which we have valued 
purfclves fo much upon, that we have fet the reft 
of Europe to be our codipetitors therein. Hdww 
ever, a great deal of the value we fet upon it 
proceeds from miftake, we think abundantly more 
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of it than it really is> the*foreTgo lioen and Flan, 
ders lace, linen-yarn, and naval ftores imported 
into: this kingdbm, being fnppofed to amount to» 
more than the exports of all our woollens. Ther 
manufaftnre (rf linen in Britany, and other parts 
©f France, forty years ago, was thought to be 
better to them than the woollen was to us; for 
it was generally allowed we took above a millionr 
a year from them, and Portugal, Spain, and the 
Spanifh Weft-Indies, twice that value, befidey 
what other countries-took. 

Indeed they have, in fome meafure, loft their 
trade with us; we now receive little from thence, 
but what comes by ftealth,, orundfer the denomi« 
nation of Switz linenr through Alfktia, their cam- 
brics excepted ; of which I have elfewhere taken 
notice: and now that Silefia, the Emperor of 
Germany's hereditary countries, and other parts 
of the Empire, have gained the fupplying of us, 
they are thereby become very rich and powerfol. 

Now as the woollen manufiafttire, efpecialljr 
the coarfe part, has fprcad itfelf of fete into feve- 
ral parts of the kingdom, which has exceeded the 
demand, and caufed great ftocks to lie by, if thofe 
rough materials of hemp and flax were prepare 
ed in our Plantations, the people in North-Bri- 
tain, etc. would foon find the advantage of falling 
upon tb^t maaufa^ture; the laborious and coarfe 
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part being pci^riQed ab^o^d^ the reft MrouIdil» 
yite not oaly the ppor ^od oecefl^tous^ but peotr 
pje of better drcaoiftaaceft tp employ their: tioota 
in it. 

If thqfe propofitipns^e heartily put ip praftice^ 
mrc nlay hope, that by providing t^ic forefaid.rougb. 
materials, we fliQuld hs^ve the d^ligh^fui profpe&r 
of feeing trade fionriih ; for ^ the filK andrlioeii 
manufaftures, where brought. to, perfeftioa^ areal-? 
together as profitable to,tHpf!^ wAptk^ ag-the.wooU 
len now is to us ; and as y^. mcr^(pi9QVkr linen 
manufaftures, thofe of Silefia, and all tb^ Em- 
peror's hereditary countries^ frptn. whjqnc^ wo 
taj^e fuch quantities, maft abate-of courfe; theic 
people will alfp refort to us, ajn-d help to carry 
them on; for it has always b^^^pbfervcd, wher:C 
new m^nufadtures are fet up^ ai^d take away p^r^ 
from another, country, the mapufa^lurer^ wilL 
likewife remove: this was th^ czk of the Fiena- 
iqgs, wh(;aQuqen ^liiabeth. gajve fuctf: great eo- 
couragement to have the woollen ma^ufa^ure 
reiQOVfd hither ; and ours, when, we h^d that ia« 
i},ndation of China aiid Iqdia wrought filks, our^ 
weavers went to Holland, Flanders, France, et^», 
and feveral ftreets in Spitalfields were almoft de- 
folate *, and when thpfe filks were prohibited^ the. 
manufacturers returned agaia. 
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It is fuppofed the Ruffians export to Eogland 
and all other parts, in hemp and flax, above the 
value of a million a year. If hemp and flax he 
fo valuable a product for merchandize with them; 
there feems to be a much greater profpcft of en- 
riching ourfelves by racing them in our Plan* 
tations. 

1. Becacrfe they wHI not be fubjeft to any 
land-carriage, but flii^ft immediately ffom the 
place of growth. 

2. BciEaufe land is much cheaper in our Plan- 
tations than in the fouth parts of Ruffia. 

. 3. The climate,- being equal whh that in Egypt 
and Italy, is fuppofed ta produce hemp and flax 
preferable to theirs. 

Sir Jofiah Child fays, that in the Platitationis 
of fugar and tobacco, every white man there em- 
ploys four pcrfons at home ; he means, we fup- 
pofe, in providing cloaths, part of their food» 
and all fbrts of ntenfils for carrying 6n their bo- 
finefs. If fugar and tobacco employ fuch a num- 
ber of hands at home, certainly every perfon em* 
ployed in the Plantations in raifingand' drefSng 
Iremp and flax, mufl^^ by his labour there, retura 
more than twice the advantage that can be produc- 
ed by fugar and tobacco, for they are manufaftur- 
ed in the Plantations, the refining the fugar, and - 
cutting tobacco, wUh the little quantity that is 
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roUe<I» excepted; whereas flax tod hemp are ms^ 
tmais for employing ^H idle hands ; and of roo- 
£eq.ueace the poor's rate wjll boa be abated, aod 
the ctatloo vdll fiod in a Iktle time what tjhej iave 
yearly 'thereby, wijl be more thao fujflicieflt to 
begin thai en^loyment* . 

I mention part of the poor's rate, becauie they 
mttft be .maintained by oar laiMls, if employment 
is xK>t provided for diem ; and abundance are 
thrown upon the parifhes for want of work ; o* 
then maHe that a pretext for their beg^^ from 
place to place : but wheife work-faoufes ba?e b9^» 
built, though materials for employis^; the poor 
are fcarce, yet (bo^ pubilic-ffHrited n?ea have 
there maintained thiem for half the expcnce tbef 
were at before thofe work-houfcs were ^refted. 
Thi$ (hews what good oecpnomy can do> and the 
bappToefs it i$ to thofe places wluxbave f^ch geqr 
tlemen to dire|£l a^d affiA them.. 

I muft obfenre, that * filk^ benpp, and flaz» 
ipay be carried on by the iame hands, and opC 
injt^rfttFe one with mother ^ hv after the fowiog 
pf hemp ami flax, the mulberry leaves come tQ 
be in perfeAion for filing of filk-woroi^ } aQ4 

* I caz^npt veiravpid fncj^ning of filk liete ; but I lavf 
treated of the methods of canrjiog it on in' a chapter by it- 
feif, to .which I refer. 
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the filk-hftrv^ft, asitiscdUedy kover before hemp 
aod flax.ar^ ripe: thus the perfoDa .employed in 
tb^ jfilk^ may mrn their hands to that of hemp and 
flaXy the breakiDg and dneffing of which may be 
Work for them all thb reft of the year* The 
ilock^ and utenfils to be employed in thebi^ will 
Goft but a fmall matter j bu< the care- of the go^ 
vernmeat to fupply them with fiaX^ and h'emp- 
foedy at their firft beginnittg^ ^s well a$ feed' k>r 
producing filk-worms, to be delivered to the 
planter^ at the proper fbafotis^ will be abfolutely 
nece/Tary, to renew the fame if there ihould be 
occafion ; and when once got into proper methods, 
the charge would be over. If fuch a public fpirit 
prevailed now for promoting the general intereft 
of the nation, as did In our nobility and gentry 
upon the firft fettling of our Plantations, we may 
raife fufficient quantities of rough materials for 
carrying on all our home manufactures. 

And if once we come to be fupplied with hemp 
and flax, by the forefaid methods, every place 
will be filled with flax-drefiers, and the overfeert 
of the poor of every parifli, where the wool-fpin- 
aing trade is hot carried on, may very eafily come 
at hemp and flax, which they will find as profit 
table to them, as the woollen i^ to the other ; and 
the more diftinA the employment is, the better; 
for many inconveniencies have attended one ma. 
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nafaftare interfering with another ; befide^ ther^ ' 
ivill be an intercourfe of trade created by one part 
of die kingdom fapplying the other with their di* 
fiinft manufaAores ; this will give full employ* 
ment to the whole kingdom, and an aniverfal 
Chcarfulncfs to every body : for the poor are ne- 
ver happier, nor their minds eafier, than when 
they have full employment J and when they are 
employed, riches are diffofed over the nation. 

It is a common opinion, that we have above a 
million of people in the three nations deAitnte of 
work ; but if thofe roilgh materials (fo often men- 
tioned in this difcourfe) fiK)uld come to be raifed 
in our Plantations, there need not be one idle 
perfon. Now fuppofe that one million of people 
were put upon manufaduring thofe rough mate- 
rials, and each perfon earned but one penny a 
day, and allowed but three hundred working 
days in a year, it would amount to 1,250,000 1. 
Now as I have already faid, the importation of - 
foreign linen, Flanders lace, and naval flores, a« 
mount to more than all our woollens exported, 
it is adonilhing that fo wife a nation as this, does 
. not take care to regulate thofe matters, and have 
the greateft part of thofe linens made in the three 
kingdoms. All other nations of Europe are fo 
wife as to make linen enough for their own ufe, 



; 
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Portugal, Spain, aod what is imported into Ita- 
ly, excepted; and if the government does not 
take care to put thofe poor people into proper 
regulations and employments, they muft continue 
in mifery and want. 

Setting up the making of pitch and tar in our 
Plantations was very advantageous; there was 
indeed very great encouragement given to begin 
that undertaking, which had its defired end, and 
vaft quantities of pitch and tar were imported ; 
and it is hoped fome encouragement will be re- 
newed again, that the Swedes and Ruffians, etc. 
may not regain the importation of that commodi- 
ty upon us. 

As to pot-alh, that has never yet been, under- 
taken, though doubtlefs our Plantations, if once 
got into the right way of making it, would fuffi- 
ciently fupply us with all that we want. 

Our Plantations in America abound with vaft 
quantities of timber, and the navigation from 
New-England, Nova Scotia, or Newfoundland, 
is not more tedious, nor at a greater di^ance 
from us than the bottom of the Bothnic Gulph, 
or Peteriburgh : but thofe places having been 
long in trade, and a conftant demand from us for 
that commodity, they have always great ftocks of 
timber ready fquared, and boards lying ready to 
N •■ --' 
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load a ihip of fire or iix faondred ton, lo tea or 
twelve days; but hitherto we have never had 
flocks lying ready in our Plantations, nor a^y 
cocouiagement for building large bulky Aif^y 
fuch as are ufed by the Danes and Swedes, who 
fail with a few hands, and at a fmall charge. 
What timber we have had hitherto come dire6lly 
to England, has been rather put on board to fill 
Irp, when tobacco or other merchandize has not 
been to be had ; and therefor no care has hither- 
to been taken to make it a regular trade, which 
may hereafter deferve further conrideration« 



CHAP. XXX. 

Concerning raw Jilk, and methods for being fap^ 
plied therewith. 

IT hath been a difputc among travellers, whe- 
ther the manufaflure of iilk, woollen, or li- 
nen, is mod cbnfiderable in the world : many of 
them fay the filk manufaAure exceeds either of 
the other two; and they give this reafon for it, 
* that the people of China, who are computed to 
be two hundred millions in number, are chiefly 
clothed with filk garments, which indifputably 
demondrates it to abound with the greateA quan* 
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tity of filk of any coontry ia the vrorId» tt bemg 
thei:e fo very f^leatifol and cheap, that feveral of 
the Jefuitd affirm, five f»its of (ilk do not ex* 
ceed the price of one fnit of woollen in Europe 2 
however, I ftiall not trouble my reader with thofe 
nice calculations, only (hew the great ufe of filk 
in China, and iome other parts of the world, 
and that there cannot be a more profitable mano* 
fafture carried on. 

It 19 certain that Perfia, India, and China, had 
the manofiaflore of filk long before it came into 
Europe ; for the firft that was brought was in 
the timeof Auguflus^ according to Dr. PrideaQX, 
and other authors. 

We manufaflure very great quantities of thrown 
and raw filk in tbii kingdom, which is thought 
to be fix times as much as it was 40 years ago^ 
for thea we were fiipplied with French and Itali* 
an filks, all fully maoufaAured. 

The filk we have from Italy is generally thrown, 
and ferves warp for our manufaftures, the great- 
eft part from Piedmont, the whole principality 
not larger than a fmall Englifii county ; yet it is 
thought the King of Sardinia receives at leaft two 
hundred thoufand pounds of us yearly for that 
commodity, and all in ready money, for be hath 
loaded all our manufaflures with very high da* 
tks^ (which is in efieA a prohibition) and thoie 
N 2 
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thofe of France at a fmall cuAom ; for which rea- 
{on, they fupply bis dominions with woollen ma- 
nufaftures. The prices we pay him for thrown 
iilk are alfo extravagant, being in general above 
twenty {billings for every pound ; never tbelefs he 
appears to be very fond of keeping us dependent 
on him ; for an engine or machine being ere£led 
in this kingdom for throwing raw filk into or* 
ganzine, to prevent the ute thereof, he hath pro* 
hiblted the exportation of raw filk out of bis do- 
minions, and we have now none from thence but 
what is got by ftealth ; however, the markets arc 
open to other parts of Italy. 

The Province of Gilon, and part of the Pro- 
vinces of Shervan and Georgia, are the places 
that fupply us with Icgee or (hcr-baffee, or what 
is called Turky iilk; the price there does not ex- 
ceed nine or ten (hillings the great pound; but 
it bears a land-carriage of near one thoufand mile9» 
and pafles through feveral hands, who all get a 
profit by it before it comes to us : the addition of 
land carriage, and feveral duties paid thereon, we 
arc informed makes it fell at Aleppo for nineteen 
or twenty (hillings. 

The filk of Bengal is much inferior in quality, 
neither bears fo good a glofs, nor does half the 
fervice in fome manufaftuies, nor fit for throw- 
ing into organzine, fo that at prefent we are forced 
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to cake of'that dear Italiaa filk for the warp of all 
oor manufoAnres. The filk of China is of excellent 
iktple, and coA little more than one third of the 
price that we pay for Italian fillc, bat the duty 
being but eigbreen-pence on Italian and Turky 
raw ' filk, and that being at four (hillings, pre. 
vents any quantity from coming in. 

I have before obferved, that the whole country 
of China is in a manner clothed with filk of their 
own mannfaAuring, and Japan is fopplied from 
thence, and their manu&6tures are fent all over 
India, Pcrfia, and even into Europe and the 
Spanifti Weft-Indies. Two provinces arc efteem^ 
ed beyond the reft for the excellency of thdr 
filk, viz. Chekiang and Nanking, with which 
it is faid garments for the royal family and gran- 
dees of the kingdom are made. 

As we have but one water-engine for throw- 
ing filk in the kingdom, if that fhould be deftroy- 
ed by fire, or any other accident, it would make 
the continuance of throwing fine, filk among us 
very precarious ; and it is very much to be doubt- 
ed, whether all the men now living in the king- 
dom could make fuch another ; and as we have 
commodious rivers for that purpofe, whofe 
fireams hold all the year, and run through large 
towns, where fcarcely any manufaftures arc car« 
tied oB| I am humbly of opinion, it would be a. 
N 3 
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matter of the greateft CQnfequence to our filk ma- 
nufa^lure, to have three or four more erefledf 
according to the model of that at Derby, (though 
at the public charge) which would give fom^ 
hopes of keeping that manufafture among us for 
ever ; and we (hould come in for a part of the 
fine raw filk ofGranada, Valentia, Murcia, and 
other Provinces of Spain as well as the produfls 
of feveral parts of Italy, in exchange for our 
woollen manufactures/ and not be tied down to 
the ftrift. rules of paying our ready money, as we 
are now, to the Duke of Savoy ; and when once 
fully employed, the profit in a fiiort time might '' 
defray the whole expence. 

If the duty was taken off China filk, and made 
equal with that of Italy and Turky, and all 
duties allowed to be drawn back upon re-export- 
ing, as it is now upon raw, and that and other 
fine filk thrown here, it would come fo cheap^ 
that we fiiould be able to underfell mod parts of 
Europe, and draw a demand from Germany, 
Holland, Flanders, Spain, Portugal, and other 
places, which might fave and bring into this na- 
tion 200,000 1. yearly. 

The cheapnefs of thrown filk will increafc the 
demand for Turky filk, which^may here be noted 
is only fit for fliute or woof, and not fit for mak- 
ing warp or cane for any filk manufaAure, that 
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beioj; all Italian ; and therefor the greater quan* 
tity we have of fine filk fit to be thrown into or- 
ganzine, the greater quantity of Tnrky filk will 
be ufed for (hate, and confequently a greater de* 
mand for our woollen cloths for the Turky trade, 
which are given in barter for the faid filk ; if we 
had not fine Italian filk for warp, our confumrp* 
tion of Tnrky filk would be very inconfideraWc. 

A great deal might be faid upon the advanta*- 
geous profpeft of having China filk to carry on 
our manufaflures ; but as I faid fomething on 
this head in the article of trade between England 
and India, and there fpoke to the nature and ex- . 
cellency of it I refer to that. 

But notwithflanding the great advantages I 
apprehend we might receive by having filk from 
China, if the duty was lefiened, I am not wholly 
for depending on that, being very well aflured, 
if care was taken to cultivate and improve the 
raifing of filk in our Plantations, Carolina, Vir« 
ginia, Maryland, and Penfilvania, would produce 
the beft of filk, and as fit for organzine as any in 
the world; for thefe countries produce vaft num* 
bers of white and other mulberry trees, which 
grow wild, and fpring up almoft every where in 
great abundance, which looks as if nature had 
called us thither to propagate that manufaAure;. ' 
and if put on foot, would in time be of as great 
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advAQtage to this nation^ as any cmploymei^C in 
the PlaotatioDs ; for as I ha?c already obfenrcd, 
the maoofa^ure of {ilk is a iDoft profitable vtn* 
.dertaktagy where the laod and air is proper for 
raifmg it. 

The vaft riches of China, by this manofaftnre, 
is faffident to demonArate the great adtrantage 
thereof; and the extraordinary ireafure the Doke 
of Sa?oy draws into his country by filk, which 
18 made in that little principality of Piedmont> as 
I baTe already obferved, is aifo another inftance ; 
we may judge, if he draws above two hundred 
thoufand pounds a year from England, what his^ 
prohts arc which he draws from Holland; and o« 
ther places where the manufacture is carried on 
to a very great degree. 

We are informed the very land for planting of 
mulberry-trees in many parts of Italy, is worth 
from three to five pounds an acre, and gentlemen 
there, as well as in Sicily, fell their mulberry 
leaves to the poor for half the fiik they make, and 
the money t$ equally divided between them upon 
(ale of the fiJk ; and that the leaves of a tree there 
hath yielded three or four pounds. Now, if the 
manufafture of filk, and the planting of mulber* 
ry-trees have raifed the land ttf be fo valuable, 
and fome gentlemen receive fuch confiderable re- 
veoaesfirom their crops of leaves, very great things 
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may be expected by our encoaraging and promot- 
iog the manofaftore of filk in our colonies, where 
as much land may be had for fix pence, as in Italy 
for five pounds. And if great numbers of mul- 
berry-trees were planted among the Indian nad- 
ons bordering on our fettlements, and fome /kil« 
ful good tempered perfons employed to infiruft 
them in the proper feafons for gathering leaves 
and feeding the worms, and rewarding them 
bountifully for their pains, thofe people might be 
brought to be very profitable fubjeAs to this na- 
tion. The Spaniards, notwithflanding their 
pride, have found condefcenfion enough to in* 
AruA the Indians under, their jurifdiAion, to 
make them Very ferviceable in tarrying on and 
improving the manufaAures of indigo^ cochineal, 
and feveral others, to the great advantage of New- 
Spain ; and the French, in their late fettlementt 
about the river St. Lawrence, the great lakes, and 
even to the Miffiifippi, took a great deal of pains 
to infiru£l them in every thing they thought might 
contribute towards the enriching their mother 
country. 

As I have already obferved, China produces the 
greateA quantity of filk, Perfia a very great deal, 
as well as Turky and Italy : it may be here noted, 
that very few places are agreeable to the filk' 
worm, and no part of the world better than in 
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our colonies; no filk clearer, more glofly,, oC^ 

better body, nor fitter to anfwer the uCb of fioe. 

thrown filk we have from Italy, than the foiall 

quantity of iilk that has been imported fron 

thence. 

it is generally obferved, that all thofe countries 
that produce the bed filk, border upon the fea, 
and lie pretty near the fame latitude ; our Plao^ 
tations, the Province of Gilon and Nanking, and 
Chekiang in China, all border upon the fea, aad . 
are pretty near the fame latitude^ Thofe pb^e^ 
in Turky that produce filk, border upon the fesii 
and Italy and Sicily are in a manner invironed by 
the fea ; and the provinces of Granada aad Mar* 
cia and Valencia in Spain, the places that pro* 
duce the beft filk, as well as Languedoc and Pro* 
vence in France, all lie upon the iea ; Cafiton ift 
China, and Bengal in India, Ivt ten degrees more 
to the fouthward, the air of which countries be» 
ing hotter, is fuppofed to be the reafon why the 
filk is of a bafer fort. 

As the great advantages, that arife to Portagd 
and Spain, as well as to us in our fugar and to* 
bacco Plantations, is by the cheap labour of ne^ 
groes or Oaves, the fame cheapnefs of labour 
might be of moA prodigious advantage to us, if 
employed in our colonies, in producing and mak- 
ing dl filk ; and whea that is over, may torn 
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their hands to ralfing and dreffiogof hemp and flax, 
the charge being little more than their cloathing 
from England; for the earth there produces pro- 
idfions in abundance. 

We are told by geotlemeo of f^ood iotelUgeacey 
the whole charge of making a pound of iilk in 
China, does not Hand 10 above Are /hillingp; 
and ahaoft any perfon, laan* woman or child, 
may work at It; and a manor woman, with a 
a child to affift in direAIng the thread of the iilk, 
may, with a proper machine, reel from the co« 
cone, or ftlk-bag, one pound in a day. 

Where they have land for tittle or nothing, 
and labour performed as above, it is not reafoh- 
able to fuppofe that iilk can ftand in fo much. 
Now a manufacture of this kind might be brought, 
In ai Btde time, to fo great a degree of perfeffion, 
and fuch quantities railed, that I fhould think the 
labour of flaves employed in this work, would 
produce above twice as much as thofe that are 
employed in planting either fugar or tobacco; 
and as this nation very much inclines to the wear- 
ing filk garments in imitation of the French, to the 
great difcouragement of our woollen manufadure, 
the manufacture of filk from our Plantations 
would not only enable usto fupply ourfelves, but 
to be capable of exporting very great quantities 
of iilk fully manufactured. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

Plantatmu one great caufe rf enriching this nation. 

IT is plain, that the maritime kingdoms and 
dates of Europe have increafed in riches and * 
power in proportion to the right regulations of their 
trade, the improvement of manufactures, the in- 
creafe of their dipping, and the extent of their 
navigation, which, I think, is clearly demon ftrat- 
ed by the praflice of feveral princes and ftates 
treated on in this difcourfe. 

It was not the fortune of England to be con- 
fiderable in trade and navigation till the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, who, by the vigorous applica- 
tion of her mininry, found methods of removing 
the woollen manufacture from Flanders, and^e- 
Hablifhed it here, which has made a mighty pro* 
grefs, and fpread itfelf all over this kingdom ; 
they found out methods of enlarging foreign trade, 
fent ambafladors to India, Perfia, Turky, Muf- 
covy, etc. where they found markets for our 
woollen manufactures, and other products of 
this kingdom. But that which exceeded them 
all, was the finding out our Plantations by Sir 
Walter Raleigh and others ; which difcoveries 
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were improved by thofe worthy patriots in her 
fucceflbr's lime, who completed many fettle- 
ments both in the fugar and tobacco Plantations, 
which were indeed the caufe of the increafe of 
our (hipping and navigation ; and the promoters 
were fenfible of the great advantages fucceeding 
ages would receive, provided the fame applicati- 
on was ufed : but the prefent age is fo far unac. 
quainted with the caufe of the encreafe of our 
riches, that they rather interrupt than encourage 
it ; and in (lead of enlarging, lay hold of fome 
fmall trifling things, which they think may touch 
their private intercft, rather than promote the^ge- 
neral good; and if they think any .commodity 
from the Plantations interferes with fomething 
we have at home, fome hafty (lep is taken 10 pre- 
vent it ; fo that for the fake of faving a penny, 
we often debar ourfelves of things of a thoufand 
times* the value. 

This misfortune will happen to any trading 
nation, if the perfons who have the regulation of 
the commerce, do not underftand it well enough 
to di(tinguilh nicely between thofe channels by 
which the riches flow in upon them, and thofe 
that carry them away ; and therefor when things 
arc carried into a wrong channel by fome of the 
planters, merchants are afraid to mention thofe 
diforders for fear the remedy fliould prove worfe 
O 
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than the direafe. The geatlemen that wonid 
judge of thofe things, ought to inform themfdves 
what this nation was 1 50 years ago ; how we 
have increafed in riches fince that time; what 
price corn, cattle, and land bore then, and what 
now ; and what concurring circumftances have 
put us in fo flourifliing a condition, who were 
then fo inconfiderable in trade, that even London, 
the metropolis of this kingdom, made but a fmall 
figure to what Bruges, Antwerp, and other Hans 
towns did, as well as the great cities in the Me- 
diteranean. 

If we examine into the circumflances of the 
inhabitants of our Plantations, and our own, it 
will appear that not one fourth part of their pro* 
duA redounds to their own profit ; for out of all 
that come here, they only carry back cloathing, 
and other accommodations for their families, all 
which is of the manufaflure and merchandize of 
this kingdom. 

If any thing to fpare, it is laid up here, and 
their children are fent home to be educated. If 
there U enough to fupport the family, they come 
here, and only an overfeer is left upon the Plan- 
tation to direA, and the whole produce remitted 
home ; and if enough to purchafe an eftate, then 
it is laid out in Old England : all thofe advantages 
we recdve by the Plantations^ beiides the more- 
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gages OD the planters eAates, and the high inte- 
rell they pay us, which is very coniiderable ; and 
therefor very great care 'ought to be taken in re- 
gulating all affairs of the colonies, that the plan* 
ters be not put under too many difficulties, but 
encouraged to go on chearfuUy ; they are born 
with us, or the dependents of fuch, and we 
know nothing but the want of the means to live, 
at home, keeps them abroad ; there are very few 
trading or manufa£luring towns in the kingdom^ 
but have fome dependance on the Plantatioa 
trade. 

New-England and the northern colonies have, 
not commodities and produAs enough to fend us 
in returns for purchafing their neceflary cloath- 
ing, etc. but arc under very great difficulties, 
and therefor any ordinary fort fells with them ; 
and when rhey are grown out of fafhion with us^ 
they are newfaftiioned enough there; and there- 
for thofe places are the great markets we have ta 
difpofe of fuch goods, which are generally fent 
at the rifquc of the fhop-keepers and traders o£ 
England, who are the great exporters, and not 
the inhabitants of the colonies, as fome have i* 
magined. As the colonies are a market for thofe 
forts of goods, fo they are a receptacle for young 
merchants who have not Aocks of their own ; 
and therefor all our Plantafions are filled with. 

a 2 
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fuch who receive the confignments of their friends 
from hence ; and when they have got a fafficient 
flock to trade with, they generally return home, 
and other young men take their places ; fo that 
the continual motion and intercourfe our people 
have into the colonies, may be compared to the 
bees of a hive, which go out empty, but come 
back again loaded, by which means the founda- 
tion of many families is laid. The numbers of 
iailors and other tradefmen, who have all their 
dependence upon this traffic, are prodigioufly 
great. Our faftors, who frequent the northern 
colonies, being under difficulties to make returns 
for fuch goods as they difpofe of, what gold, fil- 
Ter, log-wood, and other commodities they trade 
for upon the Spani(h coad, is fent home to £n^ 
gland, as alfo oil, whale fins^ and many other 
goods. Likewife another great part of returns is 
made by (hips built there, and difpofed of in the 
Streights, and other parts of Europe, and the 
money remitted to us. Now all thofe (hips.are 
called New-England (hips ; and our fafVors, after 
they undertake any bufinefs, are no longer called 
Englifhmen, but New-Englanders, and the (hips 
they build,, we' are informed, are regiftered as 
New-England (hips. I (hall therefor humbly rc- 
commenJ it to fuch gentlemen as afe the guardi- 
ans of the trade of the nation, that our own intc- 
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red be not miflaken for that of the planters; for 
every reftraint and difficulty put upon our trade 
with tbenif makes them have recourfe to their 
own products, which they manufacture ; a thing. 
of great confequence to us, and ought to be 
guarded againA : for if they are fupplied with 
their own manufaftures, one great part of the 
advantages we fhould oiherwife receive, is cut 
oiF; and therefor, as it is elfewhere obferved, if 
care be taken to find them empIoyment,.and tur^ 
their induftry another way,, now in their infancy, 
it may be done with a little trouble ; and it is to^^ 
be hoped, the regulations propofed in this dif- 
Gourfe would entirely effeft it. There is another 
advantage we receive by our Plantations, which isL 
hardly fo much as thought on ; I mean the pro- 
digious increafe of our Shipping, by the timber 
trade between Portugal, etc, and our Plantations^ 
which ought to have all poffible encouragement : 
for by it. we have crept into all the corners of Eu- 
rope, and become the conunon carriers in the 
Mediterranean, as well as between the Mediter-? 
ranean, Holland, Hamburgh, and the Baltic . 
and this is the caufe of fo great an addition to oup 
fhipping, and the reafon why the Dutch, etc^ 
are fo exceedingly funk. But if ever a flop (hould 
bepvi t to the building of (hips in New England, etd 
%sid carrying our timber from thence, wc.wouli; 
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foon fink in our navigation, and thatof the Dotcb 
floun(h in its former height and grandeur. The 
numbers of £ngli(h (hip&we fo often read of, that 
are at Liibon or the Streights, is a fufficient de- 
monftration of the truth of this : doubtlefs a great 
many of thofe (hips are loaden upon the account 
of the Dutch ; for nothing is more combion than 
their hiring our fhips (which difcharge their load- 
ing in the Streights) to tranfport their goods from 
Spai{i, etc, to Amderdam, and other places. 

We have a great many young men who are 
bred to the fea, and have friends to fupport them; 
if they cannot get employment at home, they go 
to New-England, and the northern colonies, with 
a cargo of goods, which they fell at a very great 
profit, and with the produce build a (hip, and 
purchafe a loading of lumber, and fail for Porto- 
gal Or the Streights, etc, and after difpofing of 
their cargo there, frequently ply from port to 
port in the Mediterranean, till they have cleared 
fo much money as will in a good part pay for the 
fir ft coft of the cargo carried out by them, and 
then perhaps fells their (hips, come home, take 
up another cargo from their employers, and fo 
go back and build another (hip; by this means 
multitudes of feamen are brought up, and upoa 
a war the nation better provided with a great 
number of failors than hath been heretofore 
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known. Here the mafter becomes merchant al- 
io, and many of them gain by this lumber trade 
great eftates, and a vaft treafure is thereby yearly 
brought into the kingdom, in a way^new and 
unknown to our fore-fathers; for indeed it is 
gaining the timber trade, (heretofore carried on 
by the Danes and Swedes) our Plantations being 
nearer the markets of Portugal and Spain than 
they are. Thofe advantages have made fome 
people think, that though we efleem New-En- 
gland land the northern colonies of fmall advan- 
tage to us; yet if things were truly Hated, they 
are as profitable as mod other of our Plantations. 
Some of our (hip-builders think the decay of their 
trade proceeds from the number of fhips built in ' 
the Plantations ; but I muft confefs I differ wide- 
ly from them ; for we have been informed, that 
in the war begun in 1688-9, we loft more fhips 
in one year, than we did from the laft war with 
the Dutch to that time, and that three fourths 
of the fhips belonging to Briflol, and fome oth^r 
ports, were either taken or deftroycd by the 
French. This gave occafion for all the fhip-car^ 
penters in the kingdom, that could be fpared 
from bpilding the Royal Navy, to be employed 
in building new fhips in the places of thofe takea 
by the French, and upon conclnfion of the peace 
with France, there were fo many fhips built dvr* 
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iQg the time of the war, as were a full fupply for 
all the trade that was then carried on ; and there- 
for it is fuppofed one fourth of the builders may. 
be fufficient to fupply all that we now wanf. It 
cannot be faid that any of our men of war are. 
built in the Plantations, or (hips for the Eaft^ 
India, Turky, or the Sooth Sea trades, or very 
few Plantation-built (hips turned into colliers 
(the moft bulky part of our navigation;) and I- 
believe the greateft part of our (hips for the Bar- 
badoes, Jamaica, and Virginia trades, are built 
here. 

We know there are fome Plantation built (hips 
ufed in the New England, Newfoundland, and 
the Plantation trades, and between the Plantati- 
ons and the Streights in the lumber trade, as be* 
fore obfcrved, who come home in their circular 
voyages, and are here refitted ; which is fo far 
from being a prejudice to our (hip-builders, that 
it is looked upon to be one of the beft articles ia 
their trade ; for it is generally thought the pro- 
fits they get by mending old (hips, is as great to 
them as the building new ones, oak timber being 
fo very dear> that thofe (hips which were builc 
before the war, at three pounds per ton, now 
coft fix pounds per ton, or better. If we. were ta 
give that price for (hips to carry our prefent navi- 
gation, ours would foon fink between the Plan* 
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tadons and the Mediterranean, Holland, etc. and 
if we (hould fall into a new war, it would be dif- 
ficult to find oak to build the Royal Navy ; and 
therefor, as a prudent nation, great care fhould 
be taken to keep up a fufficient flock of our own 
oak ready to repair our walls of defence. 
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jiSls (f Ajjemhly to he tranfmittei to the King and 
Council^ and approved cf before they Jhall be of 
* force in the Plantations. 

AS I have made fome general obfervations up* 
on our Plantation trade, and (hewn how 
the fame may be enlarged, I would, with great 
fabmifBonj take th6 liberty to make »few remarks 
upon the methods now- ufed in making of laws in 
the Plantations, which frequently create mifunder- 
ftandings between the governor and people. 

Governors commonly go over with the view 
of increafing their fortunes ; and this muft arife 
from the people ; and as they provide for their 
governors, the larger the provifion is, fo are alfo 
their demands for fome advantages for themfelves, 
and commonly require the making fome laws that 
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are greatly to the prejudice of this kingdom, msLfiy 
of which being temporary, and laft but for twa 
or three years, ferve the purpofes they were in- 
tended for ; and when the occafion is over, the 
laws ceafe before we are acquainted with the mir<- 
chief done by them. 

Other laws are made, which they excrcife as 
long as they can ; and if repeated here, the fame 
inconveniencies are enaAed under another name, 
and in another drefs, yet altogether as prejudici- 
al to the welfare of this kingdom, as thofe that 
have been repealed : but if the governor has on- 
ly a view to difcharge his truft, and will not grant 
what they aik, the people are filled with refent* 
ment ; and in fuch cafes, there are never wanting 
bufy forward men, that Arive to be diflators and 
leaders of the red, who blow up the coals, and 
make the diftance as wide as ihcj can, and who 
iludy all the methods they can think of, to delay 
and obAruA as much as in them lies, all the ad- 
vantages he might receive by his flation^ and 
thereupon great quarrels and controverfies enfae, 
and reprefentations both from the governors and 
people fent home, which gave the miniftry here 
onfpeakable trouble. 

And whereas laws which are made in the co- 
lonies, though never fo inconvenient, do fubfift 
till they are fent home and difapproved of; yet 
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this is very often dekyed, to the great prejudice 
of this kingdom. 

It is therefor propofed, for remedying thofe 
inconveniences, 'that no law fhall pafs in the 
Plantations, until a copy thereof he prepared by 
the governor and aflembly of each province, and 
fent over here to be examined and approved by 
the King and Couocil, as the laws from Ireland 
now. are; faving only, that if the laws now in 
force do not enable them, upon any fudden inva* 
fion from the Indians, etc. to raife men and mo- 
ney for their own fecurity and defence, they (hall 
be empowered, upon fuch emergencies, to raife 
what fupplies they fhall fee neceflary. 



CHAP. xxxm. 

Concerning free-ports in general^ and in particu* 
lar^ the advantage it 'would he to this nation to 
€ndow Port-Mahon and Gibraltar with that 
privilege, 

AS this is a kingdom abounding with manufac*- 
tures, and many products within ourfelves, 
and alfo poflefled of fifheries and Plantations a- 
broad, which aflFord commodities extremely well 
adapted for the Portugal and Mediteranean mar- 
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kets, I am humbly of opioba, that if Gibraltar 
and Port-Mahon were made free ports, this king- 
dom would reap very great advantages from them. 
For then ftiips with fi(h, br.any other merchan- 
dize that will not readily fell in any port of Por- 
tugal, or ports of Spain, might be lodged at one 
of the faid places, indead of being forced now^to 
go as far as Leghorn to unload, becaufe of the 
high duties in Portugal and Spain ; for when car* 
^oes are landed at Leghorn, . it often happens 
that great par{.is carried out again to other places 
for a market ; and making thofe places free ports, 
would foon remove good part of the trade from 
Leghorn, (the only free port of note in the Me- 
diterranean) thither. 

What I mean by free ports, is not only the 
liberty of importing and exporting goods Tree 
from duty, but that the civil government (hould 
be adminiftered by a mayor, aldermen, and bur- 
gefles, or civil magiftrates under ihofe or other 
denominations, before whom all civil affairs (liould 
be tried, refpefting property, independently up- 
on the governor or other officers for fupporting 
military power, who lliould no way intermeddle 
in civil affairs ; for it hath been an old obfervation, 
that trade was never known to flourifh under a 
military power ; and therefor even in the frontier 
great cities and towns of France, where military 
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difdpline hath been praftifed with as m\jch rigour 
as in any place, we have always underftood, ia 
thofc places where any trade was carried on, the 
Tight of the nierchant was always tried in a civil 
way ; and in moft fuch places a court of mer- 
chants is eftabliihcd, which is alfo cuflomary in the 
great cities and towns upon the frontiers of Hol- 
land, etc. which fubjedl is very handfomely treat- 
ed on by Sir Jofiah Child, in his treatife upon 
trade. 

The differences refpefling trade and merchan- 
dize are fcarcely ever better ended, than by a re- 
ference among merchants, which have been alfo 
-approved and recommended by the courts of 
-Weftminfter-hall; and frequently of late years, 
even feveral cafes have been referred to the deter- 
mination of the three firft men upon the jury ; 
and if controverfies (hould happen in either of the 
aforefaid places, ten or twelve oF the aldermen or 
burgefles (hould be appointed for that f^rvice, 
and any three of them, at one time to be upon the 
bench of juftice, (hould have power to determine 
all matters of difFcrence. 

If juftice (hould come to be fo eafily admini- 
ilcred, and property fo well fecured, it would un- 
doubtedly draw great numbers of people to fettle 
there; but more efpecially, if a general liberty 
of confcience was granted, there would be flocks 
P 
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of people foon colIeAed out of thofe wh6 now 
dwell under the terrors of the inquifition, &dd 
other perfecutions ; neither could places fa well 
fituated want trade, or men of great fortunes to 
carry it on, when once well eflablifhed. 

And thus, if thofe places (hould rife to be con- 
fiderable, as undoubtedly they would, by the 
encouragement of fuch privileges, they might, by 
laying excifes, and other eafy duties, as alfo by 
anchorage, and the like fmall port charges, be 
capable of raifing a confiderable revenue, which 
might in time be fufScient to fupport the garri- 
fons, and to fpare; of which we fee an inftance 
in the flouriftiing port of Leghorn. Nor can 
happier fituations be found for fuch pnrpofes, 
Gibraltar lying in the very mouth of the Streights* 
and within fight of all (hips that fail to, or return 
from the Mediterranean fea; the merchants may 
have quick advice what demands there arc for a- 
ny commodities in the trading cities of Portugal 
arid Spain ; and Port-Mahon lies fo conveniently, 
and fo near the coaft of Spain and Eaft-Francc, 
that even the fifhing-boats from Toulon and 
Marfeilles, down to Barcelona, Alicant, and Car- 
thagena, may come and trade with them : they 
have alfo the convenience of a long tra£t on the 
coaft of Barbary, Italy, etc. 
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As much as I am for making Gibraltar and 
Port-Mahon free ports, I caDoot yet be of their 
opinion, who are for haying all the ports of En • 
^ gland made free, all our cuflom-houfes demoli(h- 
ed, and all the produfls and manufa^ures of the 
world 'brought in free of all duty, that we may 
fend them out again as free to other countries, 
alleging that this is the praAice of Holland, the 
Hans-Towns, Hamburgh, Leghorn, etc, and 
that it is by thefe means they have worl^ed them* 
felves into fo vaft and e^tenfive a trade, in fur- 
fii/hing other people with foreign commodities : 
bot thofe notions are entirely wrongs for as to 
the Dutch) they l^y duties on their importations 
as well as we, and have cullom hpufes and regu- 
lar officers for the colle^lign of them* It is true 
howe^r* that thefe datie^ are fm^ll, and the na« 
lure of the trade abfolutely requires it; for as 
they have the A^ze, the Rhinej and the Mofelle, 
aad divers other great rivers, to fehd up their 
merchandize to a vaft extent all over Germany, 
the profit of their people, and the fupport of their 
trade depends chiefly on the vent of their impor- 
tations in thofe inland parts of the continent ; 
and they know very well, that if they (hould load 
them with duties, other trading places would uu* 
derfell them, and ruin their traffic that way. 
But as to what is fpent in their own country, 
P 2 
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they are not wanting to impofe daties, perhaps 
as high, and in fome, higher than ours ; nor is our 
management in this af&ir different from that of 
the Dutch, as to the matter, but only in the man- 
ner ; for where we lay high cuftoms on importa- 
tion, it is only on fuch commodities as are'not of 
neceffity, but rather tend to luxury, that fuch of 
the fabjefts as can afford to fpend them, may by 
this way of taxing contribute to the fupport of 
the government; but for ihofe which we have 2 
vent for in foreign markets, fuch a drawback of 
the duty is allowed, as wVU reduce our cuftoms 
on them to be no higher than thofe of the Dutch. 
As to Hamburgh and the Hans-Towns, they 
aft upon the very fame principles as the Dutch : 
but the trade of Leghorn is fomewhat upon a dif- 
ferent foot, not being carried on fo much by the 
f ubjefls of the Grand Duke, as by the merchants 
of divers nations who correfpond there ; fo that 
this port is as it were a great warc-houfe, where 
merchants may lay up their goods at a fmall 
charge, to be ready for tranfportation up and 
down the Mediterranean, as markets may demand. 
Such as this is, I am humbly of the opinion, wc 
might eftabli(h at Gibraltar and Port-Mahon. But 
to think it would be an advantage for any trading 
nation to admit all manner of foreign commodi- 
ties to be imported free from all duties, is an ua- 
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accountable notioa; and Qill mach lefs fuitable 
to the circumAaoces of our iQand, than to the 
coDtioeat : for we have no inland countries be- 
yond us^ (as they have) with whom we can carry 
on trade by land : but what is of the utmoft 
cobfcquence to us is, that by laying high duties, 
we are always able to check the vanity of our 
people in their extreme fondnefs of wearing exo« 
tic manufa^ares: for if it were not for this re* 
ftraint, as our neighbours give much lefs wages 
to their workmen than we do, and confequently 
can fell cheaper, the Italians,, the French, and the 
Dutch, would have continued to pour upon us 
their filks, paper, hats, druggets, AufFs» ratteens^ 
and even Spanilh wool doaths : for they have the 
wo6l of that country as cheap as we, and are be- 
come man!ers4Df that bttfinef& by the great encou* 
ragement tbey have giveo to able workmen from 
other cooBtries to fettle with them, and thereby 
have prevented the growth of thofe manufadlures 
a^oongft us, and to might have reduced us to the 
low eAate we were in before their edabiiibment : 
and therefor it will ever be a maxim flri<flly to be 
pbferved by all prudent governments, who are cap« 
able of manufadures within themfclves, to lay 
fuch duties on the foreign, as may favour their 
own, and difcourage the importation of any of 
the like forts from abroad. By this means the 

p 3 
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French have ia our time nprfed op a woollen«ia- 
nufsL&ory, aod brought it to fuch perfcflion, as 
to furni(b themfelves with all fuch woollen goods 
as they formerly bought of us, to a great value^ 
and are even become competitors with us ia 
foreign markets. 

While England is in poiTeflion of Gibraltar, the 
trade of the Mediterranean will be open to all the 
nations of Europe ; but if it fhall fall into the 
hands of Spain, it is to be feared, by the fmall 
regard they pay to treaties of late, and the ufe 
they now fee they could make of it, the next 
thing would be to incommode us in our trade and 
navigation into the Mediterranean ; for, as it b 
part of the continent of Spain, they could, at any 
time, fuccour it with men and provifions, and, 
with the af&ftance of fix or eight light frigates^ 
might flop up the mouth of the Streights, fo that 
no (hip could go in or out without their permif- 
fion, unlefs convoyed by a fleet of fhips of war ; 
for, from the fignal houfe at Gibraltar, they can 
defcry (hips either in the Mediterranean or Ocean, 
eight or ten leagues ; and the fame winds that 
carry thofe fhips into or out of the Mediterranean, 
may alfo carry thofe frigates out of the bay of 
Gibraltar to intercept all (hips in their paflage ; 
and as Gibraltar was never a place of great trade, 
it cannot injure the commerce of Spain for not 
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having it in their hands; for they have the cities 
of Cadiz and Seville clofe by it without the 
Streights; and Malaga, Carthagena, Alicant, and 
a great many other trading towns all along the 
coafl, within the Streights month : there muft 
be fome other motive that caufes the Spaniards to 
be ib frequently defirons of having Port-Mahon 
and Gibraltar. If we (hould ever be perfuaded 
to part with them, I am afraid, when too late, 
we (hall fee the true reafon is, that they may, with 
the flronger expectation, demand fomething- 
greater of us : Bilt I hope we (hall never part 
with thofe places, without ferioufly weighing the 
confequences. 

England, above all other places, ought to be 
ufed well by Spain, becaufe we take more of their 
produ^s than all the reft of Europe does befide ; 
and even upon the account of trade, if a drift 
fearch was to be made in the balance, it would 
be found Spain is as much obliged to us as we are 
to them, for taking off thofe extraordinary 
quantities of their oil, wine, fruit, and other 
prod unions. 

If Gibraltar had been delivered to us, or by 
free confent put into our hands, it is no more 
than fome of the mightieft princes of the world 
have done to other trading nations ; for the Por- 
tuguefe do, to this day, enjoy, in the empire of 
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China, the town and caftle of Macao, in the ve- 
ry entrance c^ the river of Canto, as a fecority to 
the European nations that trade thither ; they en* 
joy the city of Goa, on the coaft of Malabar, and 
had garrifons for the fecurity of their trade in ie- 
ireral parts of India ; fome of which they were 
difpofTefled of by the Dutch and Englifli. The 
Engtifli Eafi-India Company, at this day, enjoy 
Fort St. George, on the coaft of Coromandet ; ' 
Fort WiUtan, in the Bay of Bengal, in the month 
of the Ganges; Bombay, not fac from Soratte, 
the greateft mart of India ; as wbll as many other 
forts and places, which are allowed as pledges 
for the fecurity of their trade; the Dutch have 
the famous cities of Batavia and Bantam, and 
above thirty other faflories in India. The Spa- 
niards themfelves allowed the Dutch Fort Lilto, 
on the mouth of the Scheldt for and during the 
time they poflefled it« even to their qt^tting Flan- 
ders, which entirely interrupted the trade of Ant* 
werp, and the navigation of the Scheld ; and 
yet that conceffion was always obferved, a^d ae* 
ver made any difference in the trade and com- 
merce between the two nations. It muft be al- 
lowed that place was of confequence to Spain, 
and the trade of Flanders did, in a great noeafurey 
fall into the hands o£ the Dutch ; but, as before 
obferved, Gibraltar was never a place of great 
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trade, nor can it injure the commerce of Spain to 
make good their treaty, and confirm the ceffion 
thereof, as a fecurity to our trade and navigation. 
It is furprifing that Spain fhould keep their 
treaties with all other nations ; allow the Empe- 
ror Flanders, Milan, Naples, and Sicily; allow 
the French that part of Hifpaniola, which they 
took pofleffion of in time of peace, and yet fhould 
chufe to quarrel with their greateft benefaftors 
for a thing that is worth nothing to them; but 
as to us, who are fo deeply concerned in naviga- 
tion, a protection to our Mediteranean trade, 
which it is fuppofed the Englifh nation will ne. 
ver*part with. ♦ 



* In 1766, an ziSt pa£ed for opening and e(bibli{hing^ 
certain Free Ports in the iflandi of Jamaica and Dominica. 
It is remarkable, with regard to the pafling of this adt, that, 
'Weighty and important as it muft be, and therefor highly 
deferving the moft mature deliberation, and much previous 
enquiry, as to the operation it may probably have upon the 
fpirit of the great a(^ of Navigation ; yet the mihifters of 
that time did not adopt the idea till towards the clofe of the 
feifioo, and then, for the above reafons, laid it alide : but a 
few weeks before the riling of Parliament, they fuddenly 
changed their opinion, and brought in the bUl, which pafied 
through a very thin houfe, and without much examination. 

The Arguments for the Bill ivere as follow: 

The bill allows foreigners, in foreign vefTels, to import 
Negroes and Provifions into any of our iflands. This will, 
doubtlefs, be faid to be contrary to the fpirit of the a<a of 
Navigation ; but it is not : for the fpirit of that a<fl is the 
encouragement of trade, and the ^xteniion of our ihipping; 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

Confiderations upon the general .balance. 

IT is a matter of great difficulty to know the 
true balance of trade. Some expeft the cuftom- 
houfc accounts will f^pt es to rights, but there 
may be a great many falacies ia thofe accounts ; a 

2nd of confequence, whatever regulationi are condudTe to 
this eo4> thofe regulations acs coafonnable to the vieiw ofl 
the adb of Navigation. If -wa cannot get all the gajn we de- 
fire to have in anv new bsanch of trade, we ought not there- 
for to refufe tlioie advantages which Providpxce o^feni'iis oo 
fuch fuppofed nafcent branch of commerce, which hurts 
none of thofe antient difpofitions that have been by experi- 
ence found to be io lucrative. The novel arraagemems, 
with refpedl to the propofed firee-^KVts, cannot leflcn oiir- 
ihippmg* becaufe they either relate to-. fome branch of trad^ 
at prcient not adhuUy earned on by us, or tend to diminiill 
none that is now in our hands. Cfur iilands are in want o0 
Kegrocs, and provifions, confiding of beef^ pork, and bnw 
ter : we have not thofe articles to the extent needed by diem : 
and our own /hips fumifh them not in that extent to our 
Weftrlndia Planters. The rifing price qf Negroes, bee^ 
butter, and porlp, in our iffands, prove this hJSu We want 
all the above articles, not only for the interior fupport of 
our own Plantations on reafonable terms, but that we may 
by vending them to the French and Spaniards in a new 
world, CDcreafe our riches, and fupply ourfclves with new 
materials wanted in our home manufaiStures ; that thefe 
manufa^res, being thus enlarged, may enlarge our fliip- 
ing. ^ It is indeed propofed by the bill, to introduce into 
our iflands thofe things in foreign bottoms, which we can- 
not be furniflied with, iq a fufiicient quantity, on'the plan 
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great many goods exported may be over-rated, 
and a great many imported under-rated : befides, 

of the A<a of Navigation: but it is demonftrable, that the 
ihtrodudbion of thofe materials in foreign bottoms, in the 
propofed manner, will not in the leaft hurt our merchants 
111 any branch of commerce now in their hands, or which can 
come into their hands upon the plan of the AS: of Naviga- 
tion. Where then is the lofs to our merchants ? Foreigners 
may import (laves, beef, pork, and butter, into thcfe free 
ports ; but no foreigners have the fame conveniences with 
our own people to carry on that trade; and of confequence, 
all that our own people can bring into thefe ports may be fold 
at fuch rates as will always fecure them the preference. Ire- 
land, for inftance, has a fhorter run to pur Weft-Indies than 
any European nations in poifeilion of thofe commodities ; and 
therefor the Irifh may always fecure to themfelves a prefe- 
rence to foreigners in all they can bring to thofe markets of 
ihofe commodities. The fame may, with greater juflice, 
be faid of our Americans on the Continent : their contigtu- 
ty muft fecure them a preference in the free ports for all their 
produ(5tions. As to flaves, they are too valuable a commo- 
dity not to be accepted of from any hand, and fo much need- 
ed in the Weft-Indies, that our own flave trade muft always 
have encouragement enough. If theie circumftances alter 
in the Weft-Indies, we can foon take as much of the (lave 
trade out of the hands of foreigners, as they can get poflef^ 
iion of by a reftitution of the former rules of commerce. But 
the prefent regulations are properly made for the prefent 
day. There is, however, little reafon to fuppofe, that 
there will not be, during the life of the youngeft man now 
in being, fo great a call for ftaves in our Weft-ladies, that 
the permiflion, propofed to be granted to foreigners, to 
import them, will be, during that time, found to be in no 
way noxious to our African fhips : and from felling thofe 
ilaves again to the French and Spaniards, we iliall reap con- 
iidcrable gains, as well as become the brokers of the Weft- 
Indies. And as to carrying into foreign European nations 
the productions of our Weft-Indian iflands, pray how much 
of thefe do we now carry into foreign European nations un- 
der the A<5t of Navigation ? Juft none at aM* It is therefor 
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it is pof&ble to run in vaft quantities of goods 
that we can have no account of; and fome mer^ 



plain, that our lofs in allowing foreigners this indulgence is 
exadlly nothing. But if foreigners engage in this trade, our 
gains will be immenfe; for we have enough in the Weft-In- 
dies to fupplv the Britifh dominions, and all the nations of 
Europe, with fugars, which lie uncultivated for want of 
markets. If then we thus extend our markets for the pro- 
duiSHons of the Torrid 2U)ne, the returns to our Wefl India 
Planters mud be extenfive, and the riches thus obtained 
will, in time, with all the other riches of the Weft-Indies, 
center in this ifland. If our own people will be fatisfied 
with moderate prices for their (laves and provifions, no fo- 
reigner will fell his goods wliile they have any to difpoie of; 
their connedbions will always infure to them favour upon 
equal terms ; To that this permiftlon granted to foreigners, 
can only be regarded as being of the nature of a precauti- 
onary arrangement, in order to prevent our brethren under 
the Torrid Zone, from being hereafter oppreifed in the 
manner the}' have fo much complained. It is, I think, im- 
polfible, that a free port in the Weft-Indies can be glutted 
with commodities of that fort; and, therefor, nothing can 
be more reafonable, than to encourage a refort of foreigners 
to thefc parts, by indulging them in bringing a cargo thither, 
which hardly can be fuppofed too large for a market to which 
fo great a confluence of people conftantiy refort, and all in 
want of provifions. 

The Arguments agatnft the Bill were at follow. 

The reafons urged are not fulEw'ient to juftify an open 
violation of the Navigation A<5t in the cftdblifliment of thefc 
irce ports; for let it not be fuppofed that I am arguing a- 
gainft every kind of free ports; lince under certain reftric- 
tions, they would undoubtedly be as beneficial to the mo- 
ther country as to the colonies ; but I only argue againft the 
propriety of fuch free ports as fliall be fubvcrfive of the ef- 
fects of the Navigation A«a, and diredlly oppofite to the 
principles and fpirit of it, by permitting and encouraging 
foreigners to become the carriers o£ our produ(5lions in the 
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chants have eatered double the quantity of wool- 
kns they intend to fhip off, to difcourage others 
from fending to the fame market. 



new world, to the diminution of the naval power of this 
ifland. Moft of thofc who write concerning commerce, be- 
ing engaged in it themfclves, and having their minds warp- 
ed by long attachments to private gain, either really con- 
found in their own minds, or endeavour to confound in the 
minds of others, two very diftinct advantages arifiug from 
commerce, namely, that which produces moft private gain 
by returning moft cafli to the kingdom ; and that which may 
return perhaps lels cafli, but employs moft fliipping and 
feamen. The latter is the moft advantageous to the public, 
the former to individuals. The benefit of the one, and hav- 
ing a perpetual army of Seamen kept in conftant pay, not 
only without expence to the public, but employed all the 
time for its good, and ready to be diverted to the public 
I'ervice, when wanted, either by force or rewards, cannot 
need to be enumerated; and this is the principal objeAof the 
Navigatioij kdk. The other, the returning caili to the king- 
doms, is of public utility likewifc, fince hereby fums of mo- 
ney are amafTed, and ready to be lent to the public, when 
wanted; but then this is only a fecondary confideration, 
much inferior to the other, becaufe more cafli may cafily be 
returned than can be wanted by the public ; but more Sea- 
men than may be wanted there never can be. This cncreafe, 
then, of trade in this CcoCi^y or of calli returned to the king- 
dom, is not the objcdl of the Navigation A<St, but is only a 
concomitant or confcquence, in fome degree, more or lels, 
neceflarily conneifled with the real obje<5l, the cncreafe of 
fliipping and feamen. When, tlierefor, it is faid, " that 
" the fpirit of that Ack was the encreafc of trade and ex- 
*' tenfion o£ fliipping,** it is putting the laft firft, and the 
firft laft; and all the fubfequent reafonings nfts upon the 
fame erroneous and dcftrudlive principle; 1 fay deftrudtive 
principle, for fuch it is, if, while the trade and returns of 
cafli be encreafing, the national fliipping and feamen be di- 
minifliing; and thus it may be to fuch a degree, that at 
length the whole trade, and returns of cafli, iliall be carrie4 
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On a former computation made by the infpec- 
tor-general of the cufloms, the importatioas of 

on by foreign fliipping. The richeR of individuals at home» 
and of colon ids abroad, may hereby encreafe; but the power 
of the public, the naval and natural (Irength of the mother 
country may be reduced fo low, as to be obliged to fubmit 
to the infults not only of foreigners, but of our own colo- 
nies, whom we thus nourilh up to the de(lru«flion of the pa- 
rent. Let us keep the real object of the Navigation A<St 
thus clearly in view, and the difference between the power 
of the public and riches of individuals ; then we can never be 
deceived by any falacious glolTes, with which our culonifls 
may attempt to recommend any new regulations ufcful to 
them, but detrimental to the mother country. Thus, when 
it is pretended, ** that the Free Port Bill does not tend to 
" diminifli any branch of trade that is now in our hands,'* 
the falGty of this aHertion is evident; for, as our iHands are 
now fupplied with flaves and provifions in our own Hiips, 
nothing can be plainer than that the admiilion of foreign 
fliips in tlie fame trade muft tend to diminilh our own ; or, 
which is the fame thing, to prevent the further t&creafe of 
our own fliipping. For if the price of Haves and provifiou^ 
be riling, this may be a detriment to the gains of the colo- 
nifts; but it is art advantage to the mother country, hecaufe 
fuch a rifing price has all the effecSfc of a bounty ; it is a /pur 
to our merchants here to ^t out more (hips, to be more in- 
duflrious to procure more flaves on the coaft of Africa, or 
fend more fliips with provifions to our iflands. Now, what 
can be fo abfurd as to be at the eipence of 300,000 1. a year 
for an artiticial bounty on corn to encourage the exportation, 
and enable us to underfel other nations at foreign markets; 
and yet, to take away the natural bounty, which tlie circum- 
flauces of commerce offers of their own accord in our own 
iflands, by permitting foreigners to carry provifions there 
to underfel our own ; and that to enable foreigners to under- 
fel our own people, is the intenfion of this bill, is confefied 
by its advocates ; for they complain, " that our merchant! 
•• fqueeze out exorbitant gains for thofc articles ;" nay, they 
even propofe, that our colonifl^ there fhould, through this 
Wll, ** hereafter buy provifions and flaVes fo cheap as to 
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Holland's linen for the year 1703, viz. hollands> 
damafksy diapers^ bofelaps, etc, amounted to 



" vend than again to the French ;" that is, fliould encrcafc 
their own riches by taking that gain to themfelves, which, at 
prefcnt, goes to our own merchants here. That a diminu- 
tion of our own {hipping will foJlow a diminution of the pro- 
fits, and that both will be the immediate cfleAs of the Free 
Port Bill, fecms then demonftratWe; but it is prctented, 
that notwithflanding this, io the end, and by a more diftant 
cffetS^, this immediate evil will be fully compenfated; for 
this regulation vn\l " encreafc our exportation of manufac- 
** turts, and thereby our ihipping.*' Whether fuch a di- 
ftant efledl will be a recompencc for the inmicdiate detriment 
I iliall examine afterwards. At prefent, having iliewn that 
the bill mu{l prove a diminution of our fhipping, and a 
breach of the Navigation A(Sk, let us coniidcr whether it be 
not an unneceflary breach, and whether the fame end of better 
providing our iilands with flaves and provifions might not 
nave been obtained by means perfectly confident with the 
principles of the Navigation^ A«. That England, the ftorc- 
houfe of Europe, in regard to com at leaft, together with 
Ireland, the magazine of flefli for many European flates, 
and America equally plentiful and cheap in both articles, 
fliould not be able to fupply a few fugar iilands with proviii'» 
ons without calling in the aid of foreigners, has fomething 
in it which fbrikcs One witk amazement, and is a certain in- 
dication that there muft be fome peculi ^ and local obftade, 
which only wants to be removed, in order to have our iOands 
ftored with pzoviiions in plenty. What this obAade i$, I 
wifh had been pointed out : in the mean time I will men- 
lion what I imagine it to be, namely, that thofe idandi do 
not return a fumcient produce to lade back all the fhips, 
which would be vailing to (jarry proviiions, if they could be 
fare of back lading, and therefor the provilions muft be fold 
fo dear as to pay for both voyages. \Ve know this is the cafe 
in regard to the Americans, who prefer to carry their provi- 
fions to the French iftands, and fell them cheaper than they 
would at our own ; becauJfc they can take in at tlie French 
] (lands a back lading of molafTes: whereas, from our own 
iflands, tliey muA chiefly return en^pty. Is not this the cafe 
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213,701 1. and upon peruiing fome papers, I had 
a mind to examine the entry of all holland$, cam- 
brics, and Flanders lace, entered in the year 
1723; and I found Holland's linen valaed at 
148,971 1. though at the fame time it was fuppof- 
ed, that above five hundred thoufand people, 
men, women, and children, wore hollands, for 
flii fling, befide great quantities ufcd for ftieeting 
and tabling. Reckoning the (hirting but at thirty 
ihillings per head, that no more than five huu- 
dred thoufand people wore holland, it would a- 
mount to feven hundred and fifty thoufand 



too with provUion (hips from Europe ? Now, diis ob(UcIe» 
fo far as rerpe<£ls the Americans, has, in part, been remov- 
ed by the prefent bill, viz. by permitting French molaflct 
to be imported into the &ee poru; and fo far it has done 
wifely ; but why did it not go further, and permit French fu- 
gars to be imported for Englifh (hips to take as a back lad- 
ing to foreign markets in Europe, when our own iflands bad 
no lading for them ? If it had done this, then there could 
be no fufficicnt reafon for permitting foreigners to carry pro- 
vifions there ; becaufe, by fuch means, our own merchants 
would have fent provifions enough. The obftacle being 
thus removed, the grievance of the dcarncfs of provifions 
would have been removed without any breach of the Navi- 
gation A<5t. As to the pretence, that our merchants demand 
exorbitant profits, lliat is the conftant clamour of all traders 
againft one another; each wants to get all the profit, and 
leave none for his neighbours. It would certainly be bet- 
ter if our own iflands could fupply produce enough for back 
lading; but if they cannot, it is perfedlly confident with 
the fpirit of the Navigation Acfl, that we fliould be the car- 
riers between other nations, as we get the freight, and ex- 
tend our flipping thereby. This expedient of permitting 
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pounds; and doubtbfs th€ flieeting and tabling 
would amount to one hundred thoufand pounds 

our own fhips to brin^'i; }>ack to foreign European markets 
the Frencli produce, h.is been ftrongly recommended *, aad 
' ftcnis to have no reafonahlc obje<Skion which can be made 
to it; foi* it we ourfclvcs do not bring to Europe the French 
produce, the French or Dutch will do it, and it may be 
produiStive, in the end, 'of the greatcft advantages; for if- 
hereby we can flock our iflands with provifions at a cheaper 
rate, they >vill be able, in time, to afford their fugars cheap- 
er; and when they can afford them as cheap as the French, 
then our merdiants will, in courfc, bring back for foreign 
F.uropean markets our own fugars inftcad of French. In 
regard to fiaves, there feems no necelEty either in this cafe to 
break in upon the Navigation A<5t ; for fome free eftablifli- 
ment might have been formed on the coaft of Africa, to which. 
all nations fhould be permitted to bring flaves for fale; and 
hence our own fliips might carry them to our own colonics. 
And thus, in regard to both articles fo much wanted there, , 
a more plentiful fopply might have been had, and fuch free 
ports eftablijfhed, as would be equally ufcful to the mother, 
country, as to the colonics. 

• The paper above alluded to, WiiS as follows : 

The lofe of the foreign fugar trade muft be looked on, by 
all men of fenfe, as a very capital lofs to this eominercial 
kingdom ; and if we rcflcdl on the vaft acceffion of fugar 
land wc have acquired in the Weft Indies, we muft regard 
the refuraption of that trade as a matter of the laft. confe- 
quence to this nation. The advanced price ofMufcavado, or 
crude fugar, of the growth of the Britidi Plantations, is In 
obftrudlion not to be fpecdily got over. It will be fouu- 
t.ime before the fugars of the new acquired iflinds will come 
to the Britifli market in fuch loads as to fall the price of fu- 
gars here, and in the mean time tlic French monopolize all 
foreign markets by reafou of the lower prices, as well as the 
fuperior quality of their fugars. "What then, Sir» is to be 
done in this calc ? Our own iflands will not, or cannot, af- 
ford us fugars at fuch a rate that we can oifer them in io- 
leign markets, cither in a crude or a refined ftate. We mult. 

0.3 
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more. And the cambrics entered from Holland 

and Flanders that year, amounted to twenty four 

cither fufTcr our merchants to purchafe thefe articles of the 
i'rench, or thty cannot accommodate their cuftomers abroad 
on equal terms with them; fo mud lofe all (hare of the gains 
ariftug from fcrving foreigners with fugar. The lofs of 
thefc gains to our merchants is a lofs to the nation of all 
the gains they could nuke of that trade ; from whence, Sir, 
the confequence is plain, that our merchants ought to be 
indulged in that trade in die interim ; and till our home 
markets are fo glutted with our own home fugars, that our 
planters will ofl'er them to us at fuch low prices that we can 
export them to advantage. Till then we muft hurt the na- 
tion by depriving our merchants of an opportunity of draw- 
ing from the continent the difference between the pric^ of 
fugars in the French plantations, or in France, and the . 
price diefe fugars bear in Italy, the Hans Towns, Germa- 
ny, or any where elfe abroad. Befides, Sir, our iliipping " 
is hurt and lelTcncd by rtftraining our merchants from tliis 
trade ; for many fliips and many failors would neceflarily 
be employed in carrying on that commerce. I mean not 
that any of thefc fugars fliould be fold here. No; the Bri- 
tiili inj.rket ought certainly to be left in the hands of the Bii- 
lilli Wefl India planter, while we only accommodate thefc 
illands with our manufactories. But while all the fugars of 
our own Weft Indies growth, arc fold within this ifland, it 
can be no lofs to them that our merchants fliould gain to the 
nation and themfclves, by fupplying the continent with 
l^rench fugars. It is to no purjjofe to allege, that every 
hundred of fugars wc buy from the French planters is a 
pJaak in the French navy; that argument, indeed, might 
weigh fomcwhat if there was nobody clfe that would buy 
thcfe fugars for the ufe of the foreign European market. 
Bat while the Dutch are ready to take French fugars, and 
Icil them wherever tl cv can, we but hurt the nation by dc- 
chning to lliare in a lucrative branch of trade. I own, it 
would be more eligible for us to ferve a!l foreigners with the 
growth of our plantations. This, however, in our prefcnt 
circumflanccs, appears to be abfolutcly impoflible; and 
tincc we cannot do what we would, prudence dircvfb us to 
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thoufand five hundred fixty fevcti pounds, iho* 
it is become the general wear of the kingdom. 



the next moft gainful meafure, and that is, to engage in a 
trade whereby fomcwhat may be got, though not Co much 
as we would wifh. The French, it is true, will not be wil- 
ling that we fhould interpole in their fugar trade. But the 
wants their iflands always labour under, oF lumber and pro- 
viiions, lay them under a ncceflity of giving a hearty wel- 
come to all (hips that furnifli them \vith thefc articles, which 
arc now only to be had in our plantations in America. So 
that with the growth of our own plantations, and an afibrt- 
ment of our own manufacS^ories, we may eaiily get poileiTion 
of a quantity of French fugars, large enough to fupply the 
demands of our cuftomers on the continent; and it is plain 
that the French fugars got in this way may really be confi- 
dcred as our own produdtion, becaufe it comes into the 
place of that produt^ion, and furni(hes us with the gains of 
carriage alfo. So that he muft be entirely blind to th: in- 
tereft of Britain, who would preclude us of a trade fo be- 
neficial to the kingdom. And I hope the intereft of Old 
England will weigh fo far as to engage thofe in power to 
lay this trade under fuch redraints that the North Americans 
(hall not have it in their power to cut us out of a branch of 
commerce calculated, and well calculated, for enriching 
firitain only. The fmuggling fpirit of North America for- 
bids their l>eing allowed to fliareinthis branch of commerce; 
and juftice di<Statcs that the whole of the Britiili dominions 
ihould be confidered as a market for.the produdlions of our 
"Weft Indies, wliich could not be the cafe if the North A- 
mericans could find a legal pretence for trading with the 
French iflands. At home our Cuftom-houfe officers, and 
proper regulations, will always prevent a bad ufe being 
made of this trade in Britain; but the circumftances of pub- 
lic affairs are quite different in North America from what 
they arc here. In that part of the world there arc to be 
found many opportunities of fmuggling which are wanting 
in England. Here laws and preventive regulations can be 
properly enforced ; there the Cuftom-houfe officers dare not 
do their duty. So that to extend to America a permillion 
of the fort a beady mentioned and recommended, would 
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and almoft every footman hath got a cambric 
neckcloth or ruffles ; and women of all confider- 
able families, whether the ladies tbemfelves or 
their fervants, all ufe it for head dreire;s and ruf- 
fles; the whole confumpdon is thought to (land 
the nation in above two hundred thoufaod pounds 
yearly. 

In the fame account, the article of Flanders 
lace is valued 'at five tboufand eight hundred 
and thirteen pounds; whereas we k^ow one fuit 
of head-cloths frequently cofts one hundred 
pounds, and the tire of one bride hath frequent* 
ly come to three or four hundred pounds; and^ 
great numbers of nobility, ladies of the firll rank, 
even to the merchants wives and daughters, vye 

«nd in furnlfliing them with a pretext to cover every fort 
of illicit trade which North American avarice would dire<^, 
to the total deftru<^ion of our manufa^ories in Brkain. For 
thefe reafons, Sir, I hope proper care will be taken that the 
importation of French fugars into North America (hall be 
more carefully guarded againft than hecetofore, and that 
the inhabitants of Britain only ihall be allowed to purfue 
the trade of importing into Hritain, for exportation, thofe 
French fugars which are to be employed in this branch of 
commerce. It is now full time to conlider the continent of 
America as in a (late of reparation from Briton, and to in- 
dulge tliem in no branch of trade that can any way contri- 
bute to their fpeedy population or growth to smportanee. 
Wt (hall, I fear, nnd them too foon an overmatch for us, 
and every (Urp taken to fuddenly a^andizc them, wiU, I 
dare to fay, onlv contribute to their entirely throwing olF 
our yoke more (pecdily. 
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with one another who fhall appear in the richeft 
lace; there is no coming ro a certainty ; but very 
good judges think this article muftcofl: the nation 
above three hundred thoufand pounds yearly, 

I give only thefe inOances, to (hew how un- 
certain it is to depend upon our cuflomhoufe ac- 
counts; for befide the forementioned articles, 
we have very great quantities of muflin, coffee* 
tea, fpice, and almoft all other fort of goods, run 
iQ upon us from Holland, Flanders, France, etc. 
fo that to lake the right way of judging of the in- 
creafe or decreafe of the riches of the nation by 
the trade we drive with foreigners, is to examine 
whether we receive money from them, or fend 
them ours ; for if we export more goods than we 
receive, it is moft certain we fhall have a balance 
brought to us in gold and filver, and the mint 
will be at work to coin that gold and filver : but 
if we import more than we export, or fpend our 
money in foreign countries, then it is as certain 
the balance muA be paid by gold and filver fent 
them to difcharge that debt. 

I have beflowed fome time in examining what 
filver and gold was fhipped out in the year 1 7 23 ; 
and it appears we fliipped in that year to Holland, 
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Ounces. 

In filvcr * - . - 1,810,703 
III gold ... - ^55.753 

To India, in filver * • . - 2,143,08^ 
In bullion or melted filver - • - - 1 19,1 20 

Poffibly there may be fome entered out for 
Holland, and not fliippcd, as is frequently done 
in other goods; and there may be fome fliippcd 
to India» and not entered : but certain it is, both 
pieces of eight and bullion are bought and (bip* 
pedofF, fome of wliich coft 58. 4d. fome 5s. 5d. 
and fome more, per ounce; and I belieTc none fo 
low as ftandard or 5s. 2d. for thirty years paft ; 
and I prefume it baa not at any time fold for more 
thaA 58. 2d. in Holland : fa that I think i may 
£ifely conclude, that upon an avarage ve pay or 
lofe 4 per cent, upon all the filfer (hipped to 
Holland, apd v^ mud fuppofe gold bears ibme 
proportion to the filver. 

Th^re is no iKitice taken of filvcr or gold (hip- 
ped off to Norway or Sweden, or the Baltic, nor 
the bullion fent from hence to Holland, which 
we may fuppofe is generally of our coined money 
melted down. What is carried goes away fccret* 
^y> ieft, by being made public, it (hould lead in- 
^o aa enquiry whence the bullion came : what 
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the quaddty (hipped ofFbefide may be, is impof- 
fiblc toguefs; however, what appears amounts 
to above two millions fterling in that year, and 
it is improbable any fum like this can be brought 
into this kingdom from all the nations we trade 
with. We have no bullion coming to us in gold 
and filver, unlcfs it be from Portugal and Spain; 
and what we have had of late by our South-Sea 
trade, and from Jamaica, and the reft of our 
Plantations ; and therefor I am afraid that large 
quantities of our coin now goes away to pay for 
our Juxury. 

I expcft it will be afked, what reafon there is 
for fending fo much money to Holland ? it being 
generally allowed they take much more of our 
goods and merchandize, than we do of theirs. 

If the iufpeftor-general's account be right, we 
have a greater balance of trade upon the Dutch, 
than we have upon Portugal and Spain both put 
together; and if we had no other nation to pay 
money to, who are indebted to the Dutch, we 
(hould, noiwithftanding the fmuggliiig trade, re- 
ceive a balance from thence; but as we lake fur- 
prizing quantities of timber, iron, flax, hemp, 
linen, filk,. line cambrics, Flanders lace, fine high, 
priced wines, velvets, brocades, and a vaft num- 
ber of other things ; this bullion is fent to Hoi- 
krnd to pay for them, and the Dutch manage 
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their trade with all thofe countries with fo 
much prudence, that they arc generally in their* 
debt. And to make this more clear, I (hall pro 
pofe a ftate of the trade between England and thofe 
countries from whence we have thofe vail quan- 
titles of goods, for which we are forced to 
pay the balance they have upon us in ready 
money; I therefor fuppofe the fundry kingdoms 
and dates undermentioned, have balances annu- 
ally paid them by us. 

Upon the war between Sweden and Denmark, 
a great many of their bulky (hips being deftroyed, 
the importation of their commodities was chiefly 
in Britifh (hipping ; but that war being over, and 
they having again begun to build great numbers 
of fuch vefTcls, the freight of their goods is like 
to fall again into their own hands, and then wc 
may expert the balance coming to them will be 
greater upon us than now it is. 

The fcveral fum?, fuppofed to be paid, are only 
fet down to give the reader, in a fhort view, fome 
idea of the general trade we drive, and the great 
fums thofe nations draw from us, but not for hira 
to depend on as certain balances ; there may be 
more due to fome countries, to other countries 
there may be Icfs, or the general balance may be 
more, or it may be lefs ; nor do I think it is pof. 
fible, by the cuftom-houfe accounts, or any other 
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calculations, to come to a certainty ; but by for- 
mer calculations the fums fet down here were 
fuppofed to be near the balances thofe countries 
had upon us ; and we have reafon to believe they 
are not lefs now, 

I defire others^ who have pore time to fpare, 
will examine into it ; and if they have reafon to 
'believe thofe foreign nations draw fuch large fums 
from us, how ferviceable it would be to put thofe 
obfervations into the cleared view poffible : for 
my own part, I do not pretend to have the capa* 
city to reprefent matters of this nature fo per- 
feftly as fome gentlemen can, which makes me 
defirous to incite them to employ their thoughts 
upon fo neceffary a work. 

I' 

We will fuppofe the balance of 1 
trade we pay N or way for timber etc* [ 
over and above what they take j 3 » 

from us, to be - - - - ' j 



The balance to Sweden for iron, • 
timber, etc^ - - - 



240,000 



The balance to Ruffia for hemp, ") 
flax, linen, hides, tallow, pot-alh, r 400*00^ 
timber, iron, etc. - - • ' ^ 

R 
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The balance to the Emperor's 
hereditary countries of Silefia, etc. 
for broad and narrow gulix, lawns, 
dowlas, as well as all other forts of 
linen, whether from Pruffia, or f 
Switzerland, and all other com- 
modities, from Hamburgh, Bre- 
men, etc. ----- • ^ 



400^000 



The balance to Flanders for 
their lace, and linen, threads, etc> 



] 



The balance for cambrics and 
cambric lawns, from St. Quintin, 
Cambray, Valenciennes; and to 
Bourdeaux for claret; to Cham- 
paign and Burgundy for wine; to } 
Paris for filk and filver brocades, 
velvets, etc. and great quantities 
of other goods run in upon us - 



250,000 



5 00000, 



The balance for thrown filk for 
Piedmont, etc. 



200,000 
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To thefe I will add the money 1 
fpent by young noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, upon their travels into I 
France, Italy, Germany, etc. and j^ 200,000 
the remittances that are made to : 
the difafTeifted who are gone a- 1 
broad, . - - - - . J 

The intcrcft paid fordgners for 7 
money in our funds 5 *o^»ooo 

The money fpent upon foreign') 
cmbafEes, etc. . - - • • 5 

As it is fuppofed we have the above balances 
to pay, it may be queried what pkces we trade 
with, from whence are we fupplied with efieAs 
toanfwer thofe demands ? it is apprehended much 
the greateft part is raifed out of our own Planta* 
tions, and from Ireland, there being vad fums 
due from the latter to the noblemen and gentle- 
men of this kingdom, who have their eftates there, 
which is remitted to us for the provifions they 
fend to Spain, Portugal, France, Flanders, Hoi' 
land, etc. We may add the profits of the Eaft- 
India trade upon the vafl quantities of goods 
that are fold for re-exportation ; the profits of 
R 2 
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the African trade, by the large fums of moDey 
we receive for aegroes fold to the SpaDifli Weft- 
Indies, etc. befides what they fell to our Planta- 
tfons, aad gold duft brought home,^ the balance 
wc receive from Portugal ; and we may mention 
the balance from Spain, though I am afraid that 
is not fo confiderable as fome iipag^ne. Now if 
the treafure drawn from our Plantations, and 
from Ireland; and the profits of the forefaid 
trades do not difcharge the above balances, the 
rcA muff be paid in gold and (ilver from hence. 

N. B. < We have not taken any notice in the 

* above catalogue of tbofe nations^ which 

* we think take as many of our manafac- 

* tnres as we do of theirs ; neither do we 

* think it neceflary to give our thoughts 

* what we think thole balances may be» 

* which we have upon our Plantations, 

* Ireland/ etc. 

We will fuppofe that Thomas London is the 
general trader for the whole nation of England co 
all thofe countries that have thbfe great balances 
upon us: he orders his corrcfpondents in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Ruflia, SileGa, Hamburgh, Bre- 
men, Bruges, St, Quintin, Cambray, Valenci- 
ennes, Bourdeaux, Paris, and Piedmont, to 
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draw their balances upon his correfpondent An* 
drew Holdfaft in Amfterdam, ta whom he writes, 
that he has given orders to. draw upon him for 
the foremen tioned balances refpeftively due to 
thofe feveral countries. Thomas London goes 
upon the exchange, employs his broker to take 
up bills, in order to pay the faid balances ; he a<- 
grees with Ifrael Meodez, and others> for the 
the whole fam ; and, as occafions ofier, deliver* 
his money to them, and ukes their bills, which, 
he fends to Amilerdam to difcharge the bills drawo. 
as forefaid. Ifrael Mendez, and others, make k- 
thcir bufinefs to buy up pieces of eight, moidores, 
and other gpld and bullion, and export to Hol- 
land to anfwer their draughts : this is a fufficient 
reafon why we export fo much bullion to Hol- 
land. 

I (hall now propofe fome articles of trade and 
improvements of manofaftures at home, which,. 
I am firmly perfuaded, if well regulated and car- 
ried on with fpirit and refolution, might be made 
many hundred thoufand pounds yearly more prO' 
fitable to the nation than now they are. 1 (hall 
begiiv the catalogue of thofe regulations, by pro*. 
pofing, 
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The cQcouragiog and making fine^ 
lace» veWetSy fiWer and gold AuSs, 
and valuing ourfeiTes as much upon 
appearing in manufaftures of our ! 300,000 
own, as the late French King and [ 
his Courtiers did upon wearing • 
their woollens, and other manu* 
failures of France - , - - j 

The wearing fine muflins and o-l 
ther fine manufaftures of India, I 200 000 
inftead of wearing French cambric ; 
and cambric lawns . J 



Prohibiting the wearing of print-! 
ed hoUands, and printed German I 
lioen, and confining that trade to [ 
the wearing of Englifh, Scots, and I 
Irifti linen — — — — — J 



1 00,000 



Encouraging the fowing of hemp ' 
and (lax in our Plantations, and 
fupplying ourfelves with part of 
what we ufe from thence, inftead I 
of having all from Ruifia — — J 



300,000 



199 



I' 



100,000 
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Importing raw filk from China,! 
and throwing it with water-engines | 
here, inftead of Piedmont filk, the | 
cheapnefs of which would enable 5 
us to fupply foreign markets as | 
cheap as any other country of Eu- | 



Farther improvement upon fine^J 
raw filk to be made in Carolina, I aoo,ooo 
Penfilvania, etc. to anfwer the ufe [ 
of Piedmont filk j* 



Encouraging the making of pig 
iron in the Plantations, and making 
it into bar- iron, by additional for- 
ges to be eredled here, inftead of 
having the whole from Swe 
den, etc. — -— — ■ 



100,000 



Difpofing of bariroQ, which may! 
be made in the Colonies, to Portu- { 
gal, Italy, Coaft of Africa, and all ^ 
other parts of the Mediterranean, as 1 
well as Turky and India — ^ 



200,000 



200 
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Making of pot-a(h in the Plaota-1 
tionty ioflead of having it from f 
Ruffia 



iwwa vn. uawtu^ *•. ..w— . 



Encouraging oor navigation, byl 
building large bulky ftiips, fach as 
are ufed by the Danes and Swedes, l 
and importing part of our timber i 
from New-England, Nova Scotia, I 
and Newfoundland — 



30,000 



100,000 



Regulating our trade from the 
Plantations, by ftrengthening the 
a£t of navigation/ in obliging all 
(hips that come to Portugal, the 
Streights, etc. to come to England, ^ 400,oco 
and Tay out their money here^ and 
by that (hort navigation to the 
Streights, carry our Plantation com« 
modities as cheap as the French do 
theirs by their new^ regulations — 
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The making of cochineal, ratfingl 
of indigo, encouraging the planting ! 
cocoa trees, and many other itn- f 
provements in Carolina, as well as I 
the fugar iflands « » ■ -^ 



1 00,000 



Supplying the north of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, with plenty 
of hemp and flax from our Plantati* 
ons, would give employment to a 
million of people fuppofed to be now 
outofworki allowing each earned 
one penny a day^ and accouflfing 
300 working days in the year — . 



► 1,250,000 



It is worth while to read over the biftory of 
thofe times wherein our Plantations were fettled, 
to fee the fpirit, refolution, and indefatigable en- 
peavours of our ancedors. And we are hijghly 
obliged to a noble Duke, who has lately revived 
their example ; to whom (though he had not the 
defired fuccefs in his generous undertaking of 
fettling St. Lucia) this nation will remain debtors 
for his public fpirited defign. 

Upon the firft fettlement of our colonies, great 
fums of money were iffued out of this kingdom 
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for clearing the land, crefting fugar-works and 
purchafing negroes to fupply them, as well as the 
tobacco Plantations ; and therefor when our fir ft 
planters fettled there, they in general mortgaged 
their Plantations to borrow money, for which 
they paid a Urge intereft. 

if we were then capable of raifing money for 
carrying on thofe defigns, could we now be rouf- 
ed up into a ftate of induftry, how much more 
eafily might it be done by the money that is daily 
paid out of the funds; and how much better 
wouM it be for the kingdom to improve the mo- 
ney to fuch ufeful advantages,' than to have it 
remain a charge upon our efiates ! 

Some of the induArious planters thea cleared 
ofF their morgages in a little time; not but that 
fome of them lived fo high, that they have fuf* 
fercd part of the mortgage to remain upon their 
eftates to this day t but this happens only to ill 
oeconomins ; for I was credibly informed by a 
gentleman from Jaimaica, with whom I had (bme 
difcourfe upon the fubjeft, that a young,roaa of 
his acquaintance bought a piece of ground, clear- 
ed it of the wood, and borrowed ten thouGind 
pounds to pay for the land, purchafe negroes, 
and ereft the works ; and yet by his induflry, in 
ten years time, he paid off the faid ten thoufand 
pounds, and had the Plantation clear to him 
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felf : this (hews the improvemeDts that might be 
made where induftry is ufed. 

Some will have the number of negroes employ* 
ed in our Plantations to be one hundred and 
ninety, or two hundred thoufand ; but as I de- 
fire that all ray calculations may rather be with- 
in, than exceed the common computation, I will 
fuppofe them to be about one hundred and fifty 
thoufand, and the produce fent home from thence 
of all forts for our own confumption, as well as 
what was re-exported, together with the profit 
of our Aiipping employed tlierein, to be about 
1,500,000!. a )'ear; and that part that was re- 
exported (or carried to foreign markets) might, 
before the encreafe of the home confumption of 
our fugar^ and the decay of the re-exportation, 
amount to near half that fum. Now all this 
great increafe of our treafure proceeds chiefly 
from the labour of negroes in the Plantations ; 
and there is no manner of doubt to be made, if 
the fame fpirit was raifed in our inhabitants to 
add to our riches, as was in thofe perfons who 
firft fettled them, they would find that, by the 
labour of the like number of negroes employed 
upon railing filk^ iron, hemp, flax, pot-stfh, and 
other improvements here mentioned, turn to 
greater account, than ever the fugar and tobacco 
Plantations have yet afforded. 
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Aad the confideration of hamg fuch a number 
of people dependant upon us for all their doath* 
xng, ought to be edeemed as aa additional treafure, 
provided we put them upon employment? which 
will raife money to pay for what they want ; for 
we are not to confider them as vagrants and ne- 
ceffitous perfons, butasperfons, who, if properly 
encouraged/ cannot avoid getting e dates ; and 
therefor fupplying them with cloathing fuitable 
to their inclinations, (for it is obfervabic that they 
mud be all fine abroad) will be forty times the 
profit of cloathing them at home with leather 
doublets, breeches or rags ; and as great numbers 
of people fubfifl upon the intereft of their money 
in the funds, as it comes to be paid off, there 
will be an opportunity of employing it to an un* 
fpeakable advantage, and the lenders of fuch mo- 
uey o^ay be as well fccured, and have as large 
intereft for their money as the former planters* 



The reafon why the Dutch have fo vaft a trade 
to Norway, Sweden, Ruffia, the Baltic, etc. is 
bccaufe the trade of thofe countries is not confi* 
derable enough to load a fhip with any one com« 
modity from the place of growth ; but they are 
forced to make up their cargoes in Holland, as 
our country fhop-kieep^rs do at Londpn, of a 
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great many particulars, by which means the 
Dutch have a moft prodigious trade for grocery 
wine, brandy, fruit, oil, and Eaft-India goods, 
ts well as Englifh manufactures, all over the Bal- 
tic, Poland, Germany, etc. We may guefs at the 
largenefs of their trade by thefurprizing quantities 
of Eaft-India goods they difpofe of; for though 
their importation from India is faid to exceed ours, 
yet all they bring home is not fufBcient to anfwer 
their fales, but frequently they buy near half the 
goods that are fold at our Eaft-India fales 5 and if 
it will be allowed they fupply thofe countries 
where they trade, with what they want, in pro- 
portion to the Eaft-India goods they import of 
their own, and buy of us, their trade muft be 
immenfely great. 

As Holland is a magazine or colledlion of all 
the produdh and manufadiires of the world, 
which they difperfc over all Europe, the merch- 
ants and (hop-keepers are every where their deb- 
tors, and money is brought them from almoft all 
countries. This overbalance of trade makes them 
the centre of exchange to all Europe ; and we 
need not admire at it, if we confider that this is 
the path beat out by their forefathers, that one 
generation fucceeds another; and conftant addi« 
tions are made in enlarging their acquaintance^ 
S 
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openiog new chanaels of trade, and ia bartering 
commodity againft commodity ; in which it is faid, 
the Dutch exceed all other nations : and it is rea- 
fonable it fhould be fo, confidering the length of 
time they have been in the praftice, their cftates 
being almoft all engaged in trade ; for they have 
not lands and rents fufficient to live upon, as we 
have in England ; and what they have is not very 
defireable, fince the keeping up their dykes and 
fea walls, and other taxes, run away with the 
greateft part of their income. When our merch- 
ants and tradefmen have got plentiful eibites, they 
turn country gentlemen : but in Holland they are 
obliged to go on in trade, or fpend out of the 
capital. 

It is wonderful how a country fo fltuated as 
Holland is, fo fmall a compafs of land, no pro- 
dufts of their own to export, environed as it were 
With great cities, which are their competitors in 
trade, (hould fleer fo exaAly in all their commerce, 
and preferve fuch an interefl with all the world, 
that they receive the commodities of other coun- 
tries, and pafs them through their own, and do 
U with fo much judgment and application, that 
they keep the difpofal of the greatefl part of the 
products of Portugal, Spain, and the Streights, 
lirhich are carried to the Baltic, to themfelves. 
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and fupply Bremen, Hambargh, Lubcc, Dant- 
zic, and other places therewith. 

Their (ludy being to bring every thing the 
cheapeft way to market, they hire fuch (hips of 
ours as carry lumber, and other goods from our 
Plantations to the forefaid places ; which being 
bound home, take half the freight they can fend 
their own (hips out for, which makes ours the 
common carriers ; for if they did not hire them, 
the Hamburghers, etc. would, and run away with 
their trade. 

The like is done by great part of our woollen 
manufaAures, and many other Engli(h commo- 
dities, which are bought up for Holland, and 
difpofed of all over Europe by them, among their 
correfpondents. 

Notwithftanding the Hollanders have all thofe 
difficulties to druggie with, they can keep fuch 
a correfpondency in trade, ^hat they have a ba- 
lance due to them almoft every where. Is it not 
then furprizing, that we who have a country and 
Plantations abounding with provifionsof all forts, 
tin, lead, copper, coals, woollen manufactures, 
fugar, tobacco, etc. enough for our own con- 
fumption, and large quantities for re-exportation, 
fhould not be able with them to pay fjr what we 
want from abroad ; in dead of which, we fend 
S 2 
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our money to foreiga nations, and by employing 
their poor, in Read of our own, enable them to 
thrufl us out of our foreiga trade, and by their 
impofing high duties upon our manufaflures, fo 
clog the exportation of them, that it amounts to 
a prohibition. 



CONCLUSION. 

SOON after the declaration of King WillSam'f 
war with France, the paying oar army in 
Flanders occafloned great remittances; and ta 
anfwer thofe demands, bullion was fent from 
hence, which in a great meafure put a ftop to our 
coinage ; and in as much as foreign commodities 
drew away a great treafure yearly, the govern- 
ment took that affair into confideration, in order 
to put a flop thereto, and more pardcularly to 
thofe of France. But that we might not want a 
fupply of what was ncceflary, care was taken to 
have divers manufa6lures eflabliihed at home, 
fuch as thofe of alamodes and luflrings, hats, 
glafs, paper, as alfo of copper and brafs, with 
other the like improvements. But upon the death 
of King Charles the fecond of Spain, and the 
French King having placed his grandfon upon 
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that throne, he foon introduced the wearing of 
French Qianufaftures into that kingdom, which 
before ufed to be fupplyed from England, and 
turned the trade fo much againft us, that where* 
as before the war we ufed to receive a confider- 
able balance from Spain in fpecie, the merchan- 
dize and prodaAs we then took from them, ac* 
cording to the opinion of the moft judicious Spa- 
ni(h merchants, amounted to more tlian all our 
, woollens ex ported thither. 

Several gentlemen confulted how thofe incon- 
veniencies might be remedied : many calculations 
were made, and alfo the cuftom-houfe accounts 
infpeAed, divers of thofe papers were in my 
hands, which, upon the treaty of commerce with 
France, gave fome tnfight into the trade between 
vs and them, and the damage- 4m Aiould fuftain 
if that commerce fhould be IsMl'ifpcti as formerly ; 
and after fettling the treaty of Utrecht, and the 
«cceffioD of King George to- thefe realms, our 
trade and navigation met with further embarrafs^ 
flsents from the Czar of Mufcovy and the King of 
Sweden, which engaged thofe gentlemen in fur. 
ther coofulta^oQs how to furmount thofe dlfB- 
cutties. They bad formed a defign to prevent ouf 
being fupplied with naval ftores from their domi-^ 
Bions otherwife than at their own prices, and ia 
their own (hipping. This put the Lords of 
S J 
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Trade and Plantations upon enquiry, whether it 
was poUible to have thofe naval ftores from our 
colonics; and accordingly in the year 1716, they 
font for fundry perfons to confult what methods 
might be taken to rai(e and produce them there. 
Among the red^ I was alfo required to give my 
thoughts thereupon ; and after I had given them 
the bcft informatioa I was capable of, they order- 
ed me to commit what I had faid to writing, and 
to lay it before them. I had feveral copies writ- 
ten out; fome I gave to Virginia and New-En- 
gland merchants, and defired they would carefully 
infpeft every particular ; they were fo very kind 
as to affifl me ; and I did by their approbation 
lay it before their Lord(hips. The fubjedl of 
that memorial was to fet forth; how pitch and ur 
might be regu^4, and further improved ; that 
we might be fii|^lj^d with iron from thence ; the 
great advantage it would be to have timber prp* 
vided ready for a loading, and large Oiips built, 
fuch as are ufed by the Danes and Swedes for im- 
porting it hither ; that voyages from our Planta- 
tions, with fuch timber, might be performed in as 
fhort a time as from Peteriburgh or the Boihnic 
gulph, to England, and confequenilya very large 
fum of money faved to the nation, which we now 
pay to the Baltic for thofe commodities. Aftcf 
delivering the f«d memorial, I was frequently rq« 
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qoired to give my thoughts coQceFoing naval 
flores, and fundry other things i the anfwers to 
which are contained in the foregoing chapters: 
wherein is fet forth, that the hemp and iBax we 
have from Ruflia comes five or £& hundred miles 
by land, and fome of it a thonfaod miles by wa- 
ter carriage, before it is (hipped for England ; 
whereas our American colonies, for a vaft extent, 
communicate with the fea by a great number of 
navigable rivers, from whence we may be fup- 
plied with hemp and flax, and other naval (lores 
to anfwer all our occafions, proidded a fuffident 
bounty was given to encourage the producing and 
importing fuch commodities from thence. An 
extraordinary board met, where the fecretary of 
(late, and other great men were prefent ; the con- 
fideration of raifing naval Aores in the Plantations 
was laid before them, and the propofal was ap* 
proved of, and a bill carried into the houfe, where- 
in it was hoped a bounty would be given upon 
hemp, flax, and pig-iron, the lafl being an un- 
dertaking of great expence; but tho* it fo nearly 
affeAed the welfare and profperity of the nation, 
very few gentlemen feemed to have any notion of 
the difficulty we were under for naval (lores, nor 
of the great advantage of being independent of 
all foreign powers for thofe commodities, nor ap* 
prehendve of the diiF^ence of purchafing every 
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thing we wanted with our ready money from fa* 
mgaers, and raifing them In our own Plantatr- 
ons, nor of the advantages of raifing materials 
for employing and fetting to work more than a 
million of vagrant indolent wretches, whofe time 
is fpent In corrupting the indoftrioas, or roring 
about the kingdom, or b^ging from door to 
door; therefor thofe perfons who folicited the 
promoting fo public a benefit were difcou raged. ' 
But the great application of the French in con- 
triving every thing for the benefit of that king* 
dom, and particularly the regulations fet forth 
in the edift of the 27th January 1726, gave fe- 
veral gentlemen hopes that the circumftances of 
our trade would alfo have been examined into. I 
am perfuaded, if gentlemen would enter into the 
confideration of the many advantages that wouM 
accrue to this kingdom by fupplying ourfelves 
with naval (tores in our Plantations, and provid- 
ing other materials for employing our poor, they 
would not (lip fo fair an opportunity as they now 
have, to engage the people in it. 

Some iron works have been ereAed at a vaft 
expence, the undertakers depending upon feme 
encouragement from the government ; but no- 
thing being done, there feems at preient to be a 
ftop put to any further proceedings. There is 
very little progre($ made in any of the other conv* 
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modities ; but fandry perfons have been writ to in 
feveral colonies, to enquire into the probability of 
producing thofe of filk, hemp, and flax. In* 
ftruftions have alfo been fcnt for making of raw ' 
iilk to divers of the colonies, and anfwers have 
been returned ; which fet forth the vaft quantity 
there is of white mulberry-trees for feeding filk 
worms in Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and 
Penfilvania; and famples of filk, much of the 
fame nature with that we have from Piedmont. 
If we could fncceed in the railing of this valuable 
commodity, there would be this extraordinary 
convenience in it, that the fame hands which 
manage dib, may alfo be employed in the cultiva- 
tion of hemp aad flax, the filk-ieafon being only at 
that time of the year when the others are grow* 
log; fo that the one would not interfere with the 
other. Nothing is more evident, than that im' 
prorements of this kind will be a great means of 
turning the balance of trade in our favour ; and 
indeed it feems to be a work that ought to be un- 
dertaken before any other, and very worthy the 
confideratioo of the parliament, which would 
fave our foreign expence, and greatly contribute 
to the encreafc of the wealth of the nation : but 
nothing of this kind can be expeAed from the 
merchant, who only pufues his own buftnefsy 
and ^aifes an eflate by thofe things which the go- 
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▼ernmeot permits the fubjeA to trade in ; he may 
get a great deal of riches by importing foreign 
commodities for luxury and excefs^ when at the 
fame time the nation is confuming its fubftance, 
and running into poverty. Almoft all the pria- . 
ces of Europe have made this fo much their care, 
for many years paft, that I muft confefs I have 
admired it has not awakened us. The Emperor, 
and fundry princes of Germany, Ruflia, Sweden, 
Denmark, Savoy, and above all France, have fet 
forth fo many ediAs or decrees for regulating their 
commerce, that if they were coIleAed, and fome 
able perfon was employed to abftraA thofe things 
that afTeA our manufaAures and commerce, it 
would be of excellent nfe to fuch as are appoint- 
ed to negotiate our affairs abroad. 

The care and thought the French miniftert 
have employed for promoting their own manofac- 
tories, and turning every article of thdr commerce 
to the national advantage, is fo very reosarkable^ 
that I do not fee how they could have taken more 
juft methods, if they had been bred merchants^ 
and their hearts wholly fet upon regnhting thdr 
commerce ; whereas with us it hath been rare to 
find any who would allow themfelves the time to 
think properly on thofe fubjefts, infomuch that 
when many things have been propofcd, which 
fliould tend to the advantage of our commerce. 
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they have been laid afide as things not worthy of 
notice. We itiight indeed take example from the 
French in many of their regulations : I have feen 
an arret of the French King's Council of State, 
for permitting (under certain reAridions) the ex* 
portation of the produft of the French iflands 
directly to the ports of Spain ; I thought necef- 
fary to tranfcribe it, and the rather, fince the 
(ame propofal has been negleAed here. 

* The King being williog to encourage more 
' and more the commerce of the French iilands 

* in America, has caufed to be laid before him in 

* council, the arret of the 20th of June 1698, 

* and the letters patent of the month of April 

* 1 717, made for regulating the commerce of 

* the French colonies ; and his Majefty having 

* judged that it would tend to the advantage of 
' the faid colonies to permit the carrying of fu- 
' gars, and all other goods of the produ6^ of the 

* French IQaads, direAly to the ports of Spain ; 

* the report of M. Dodun, counfellor in ordina* 

* ryof the Royal Council, comptroller general of 
« the finances, being heard, hb Majefty in coun* 

* cil has permitted, and permits the French mer- 

* chants to fend direfliy from the French iilands 

* in America, to the ports of Spain, fugars of 
< all forts, except however raw, or Mufcovado 
' fugars i as alfo all other goods of the produA 
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* of the faid French iflands ia America ; derogac- 

* ing for this purpofe from the fecond and twen- 

* ty-fixth articles of the letters pateat of the 

* month of April 171 7, in favour of the mcr- 
< chants of this kingdom only ; this prefent per* 

* miffion being not to be extended to, or enjoy- 

* ed by the inhabitants of the French iflands and 

* colonies. His Majefty's will is, that the French 
« (hips, which (hall carry goods dire^ly from the 

* iflands to Spain, fliali be obliged to come back 

* into the ports of France, from whence they fct 

* ont, on the penalties fpeciHed in the fecond 

* article of the letters patent of 1 7 1 7. It is Dke. 
« wife his Majcfly's will, that the French mcr- 

* chants, who (hall be concerned in this com- 

* merce, (hall be obliged to produce, at the re- 

* turn of the (hips to France, an account of the 

* goods they took in at the illand«, certified by 

* the principal officers of the farms : and alfo an 

* account of the goods landed in Spain, certified 

* by the French conful; on a verification of 

* which accounts fo certified, the duties of the 

* domain of the weft (hall be acquitted. Done 

* in the King's Council of State, his Majefty pre- 

* fent, at Marly, the 27th of January 1726.' 

The minifters of that nation have had the im- 
provement of their commerce fo much at hearty 
^hat they have even fent flcilful and able men into 
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the prindpal trading countries, to infpeft their 
management, and pry into the fecrets of thtir 
trade: one of which (Monf. Huet) has writ a trea- 
dfe, entitled, a view of the Dutch trade ; where- 
in he makes this remarkable obfervation, ** That 
** he wrote more willingly upon that fubjeft of 
^' commerce, becaufe (faid he) there is nothing, 
** in my judgment, feems to be fo little under- 
** flood in France, efpecially by perfons of pub- 
'* lie employments and high pods, either in the 
** courts of judicature, cabinet, or treafury. 
** However, it is certain (faid he) commerce is of 
*• fo great importance, that I make no difficulty 
** to aver, that, according to the condu6l of the 
" feveral flates of Europe, there are very few 
** things in government that defer ve more at ten. 
** tion than this article of commerce : and to be 
" convinced of the truth of this, we have no- 
** thing elfe to do, but to confider the difference 
^* there is between thofe countries where trade 
** flouri(hes, and thofe countries which have 
" none : if we will remember that England and 
" fioliand, which by reafon of their fituatioa 
*• make fo great a figure in the affairs of Europe, 
'* regulate their principal intereft always with an 
** eye to their commerce." But if that gentle- 
man had lived to our time, he would have feen 
much more reafon to have applauded the (kill and 
T 
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condufl of their own Council of State and chamber 
of commerce^ than to have equalled us with the 
Dutch 10 the regulation of our trade. 

Before the beginning of King William's war, 
our great confumption of wines were thofe of 
France; and the highcfl that we annually import- 
ed from thence, did not exceed eighteen or twen- 
ty pounds per ton ; but Florence wine being the 
dcarcft and fcarceft, was generally accounted the 
highefl entertainment: but the prohibition of 
French wines foon made them fcarce, and confe- 
quently they became the mod fafhiouable, and he 
the fineft gentleman that gave the higheft price 
for his claret. The gentlemen about Bourdeaux, 
that could keep their wine, foon found out our 
foible ; and infteadof felling their bell wines at the 
prices they did before the war, got them up to Sol. 
jx?r ton, or more ; and fome particular importers 
chofe rather to keep up thofc high prices, than 
to have them cheaper. I mentioned to one of 
thofe importers the great folly I thought ic was 
to raife the price upon ourfelves; he replied, the 
greater prices they gave abroad, the greater pro- 
lit they could get by it ; gentlemen would not 
think it good, unlefs it coft them five or fix* 
iliillings a flafk. However, I believe this evil * 
might be remedied, and thofe very wines bought 
abundantly cheaper ; for no other nation pretends 
to give the one half of what we now give. 
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Such extravagancies have often appeared in this 
kingdom, and the government have taken feme 
care to reftrain them. I do not here only point at 
the dear-bought wines, but alfo the wearing of 
gaudy filks, fuperfine cambrics, high priced laces, 
velvet cloathing, and other foreign manufadlures, 
which is now becoi^e a fafhion not only among 
the ladies, but even among our gentlemen. 

In Edward the third's time, laws were made 
againft wearing foreign manofaftures ; and Queen 
Elizabeth was fo apprchenfivc of the ill confe- 
quences of wearing out-landifh filks, etc. and the 
danger there was of the nobility and gentry fquan- 
dering away their cftatcs, that flie began the re- 
form herfelf, and ordered all her court to follow 
her example. 

The care that Lewis the fourteenth took to 
engage all his fubjeAs to wear the manufactures 
of their own country, is alfo worthy of imitation ; 
and when the court appeared in the utmoft fplen- 
dor, every thing muft be of the manufafture of 
France, or fall under his difpleafure ; upon which 
I have made fome obfervations. 

In the reign of his late Majefty, fome ftcps 
were taken towards the better regulating our 
trade; the time for drawing back the duty on 
fundry goods was lengthened, the want of which 
before occafioned the fending over feveral of the 
T a 
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proJufls of our Plantations to Holland, to lie by, 

for a market ; and inftead of their fending for our 

goods, they had the advantage of long warehoufe 

rent, and commiflions paid them for what lay 

there. 

The duty on timber from our Plantations was 
taken off, which has been a very great advantage 
to our navigation ; for when our (hips go to Vir- 
ginia, or the other colonies, if they cannot meet 
with a full loading, they now fill up their (hips 
with pipe-ftaves, boards, and timber of feverai 
kinds ; by which means they often make quicker 
voyages ; whereas before they fometimes lay in 
the country fix, eight, or ten months^ whilft 
the worms were eating out their bottoms. 

Regulations were made in the book of rates, 
and all commodities were rated, which was no 
fmall encouragement to the fair trader. But 
there remaius nluch more to be done to bring the 
balance of trade more in our favour ; fuch as the 
giving encouragement for buildiog large bulky 
(hips, in imitation of the Danes and Swedes ; as 
alfo for providing and laying loads of timber rea- 
dy in proper places, that (hips may be loaded in 
a few days; and this will promote the bringing 
of timber from New-England, Nova Scotia, and 
Newfoundland ; encouraging the making oP pig 
iron, the raifing of hemp and fiax, making of 
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pot-afti in the colonies, the raifing of filk in Ca.- 
rolina, Virginia, Maryl.and, and Penfilvania, fup- 
porting and enlargingour fugar Plantations; and, 
as much as poflibie, to encreafe our exportations, 
Bot only to Holland, Hamburgh, and the Baltic, 
but to open new channels of trade for all our 
Plantation commodities into Portugal, Spain, 
and the Mediterranean. 

We fhould likwife encourage the planting of 
tea, cofFee, cocoa nats, indigo, cochineal, and 
many other things, in fuch of our Plantations as 
may be capable of producing them, And I doubt 
not if thofe were once begun, other perfons 
would make large improvements ia carrying them 
on : fo that if the government would purfue 
thofe methods with refolution, and the excefs 
and luxury we are running into, were in fomq 
meafure reft rained, I am of opinion, that what 
we might fpare out of the exceffive quantities af 
goods we have from abroad, and fave by raifing 
naval ftores in the colonies (for which we now 
pay our ready money to the Baltic) etc. provide 
ing materials for carrying on the filk and linen ma- 
nufaftories for employing our poor at home 
would exceed two millions a year. 

As private perfons are always cautious of ai ven- 
turing their fortunes in new attempts, withcwt 
ibme aflurancc of the countenance and aiiiftance 
T 3 
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of the public, wc are not to expeft that fach un- 
dertakings will be carried on to cSc6k, till we take 
the fame methods which we fee praflifed by the 
French, who give all manner of encouragements 
and diAinguifhing favours to all fnch as attempt 
new improvements in their Plantations, arguing 
them land, furnifhing them with feeds, plants, 
and other requifites, at the charge of the govern- 
ment. 

It is faid, that thirty or forty years paft, our 
Plantations yielded us yearly about forty tboofand 
hogflieads of fugar, and that two thirds of it was 
then re-exported ; but now the cafe is fo much 
altered, that it is doubted whether we export one 
fjxth part of what we import. The French, by 
peopling their colonies from France with poor in- 
duftrious perfons, and having land granted them 
at St. Domingo for little or nothing, and fupply- 
cd, as it is faid, by the government with negroes, 
to pay for them when they are able, have beat us 
already out of great part of the fugar trade ; and 
it is to be feared, if fome care is not taken to re- 
plenifli our fugar Plantations, by encouraging 
fome induArious perfons to enlarge them, we 
(hall have no other advantage of our fugar trade 
left us, but fupplying ourfelves with what we 
want. 
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There is alfo fome reafon to fuppofe our ene^ 
mies VfiW bnng, their tobacco fettlements on the 
MifTiffippi to perfeAioD, which may alfo diminifh 
our exportation of that commodity. However, 
1 hope EngiiQi induAry and frugality will berouz- 
ed up, and the fame fpirit appear to encneafe our 
Plantations, navigation and trade, as in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth ; towards which, the grant* 
ing out the fpare lands belonging to the crown 
in the colonies, to fuch as (hall undertake to fet- 
tle upon them at eafy quit-rents, payable in fome 
competent time after fettled, would be a great 
encouragement : nor can I apprehend that thofe 
lands can be made fo profitable to the crown in 
any other way ; and it would be many ways more 
advantageous to the nation that the property 
fhould be kept in the crown ; for we have feen 
that noble colony of Carolina, the moft improve- 
ablc, in my apprehenfion, of any of our colonies; 
yet, while it was the property of particular per- 
foos, fupplied us with little more than one com- 
modity of rice (though it was capable of many o- 
ther valuable ones) and was liable to be over-run 
by the French, Spaniards, and Indians, for want 
of a fufficient prote6)ion. 

The bufinefs is to regulate all thofe undertake 
ings, and to fend proper pcrfons to direA them, 
and money to fupport them ; which I think needs 
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not be a great deal : however, what is expended 
upon this occafion, would be only a little raifed 
by the nation; which would, I believe, in a 
ftiort time, be abundantly repaid, and be the 
beft harvefl that ever the nation reaped ; and I 
doubt not but fome fund might be found out for 
that purpofe, which would be ta the fatisfadioa 
of almoft every body ; and I hope all thofe good 
things will be effected by our prefent moft gracious • 
King and his Parliament ; and that fucceeding 
ages will have occafion to blefs the memory of a 
prince fo beneficent and zealoudy inclined to pro- 
mote the welfare of all his people. 

After all, it will hardly be poffible to bring a- 
ny of thofe improvements Co the defired perfe£li^ 
on, without a fteady refolution in the govern^ 
ment to fuflain and fupport them, and, as it were, 
to carry them in their arms ; for new enterprizcs 
will alway be fubje^t to accidents and difcourage** 
roents too difficult for private perfons tofurmount, 
without the af&ilance of the public, as occafion 
may require; of which we have a plain inQance 
in oor attempt upon pitch and tar ; for the en- 
couragement whereof, a large bounty was given 
for feveral years, till it came to be imported in 
fuch vaft quantities, that we had not only enough 
for our confumption, but even to ejcport to our 
neighbours ; from which great plenty, we wei« 
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ready to perfuade ourfelveSy that this bufinefs 
was fufficiently eftabliftied, and therefor negleft- 
ed the continuance of the bounty, fince which 
the importation of thofe commodities from Ruflia, 
Sweden, and Norway, is reafTumed ; for as they 
are furnifhed with large bulky (hips on purpofe 
for carrying lumbcf goods, they fail their (hips 
fo much cheaper than we can ours, that they can 
afibrd the freight three or four fluUlngs per bar- 
rel cheaper than we ; fo that we are likely to be 
iboQ beaten out of that trade again, unlefs we 
(tall better fecure it toourfelres, either by renew- 
ing the bounty, or advancing the duty upon fo- 
reign pitch and tar : this bounty was given to pitch 
and tar a great many years before any thing was 
done in it ; but at laft the di(appointment and 
neceffity the government found themfelves under, 
ftirred them up to perfuade fome public*fpirited 
men in the Plantations to begin upon it; and 
fome perfbos were fent over, who underftood the 
making of it, to inftru A them ; and when they 
once found out the art, the want of employment 
in the Plantations made great numbers of people 
put themfelves upon that manufadlure. 

An aA of parliament was granted in the 3d and 
4ih of Queen Anne, for nine years, giving a 
bounty on hemp, and was renewed in the 12th 
of her. reign for eleven years longer, and to tbp 
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end of next fcffion of parliament ; but for want 
of fome great men to countenance the raifing itt 
nothing has been done ; and as that z£t is near 
expired, if any progrefs is made in raifing hemp 
and flax, the bounty muft be renewed upon hemp, 
and alfo the fame upon flax ; and fome men in 
power muft ftretch forth their hands to help it 
forward, as was done in the cafe of pitch and tar. 

As this is a matter which deeply concerns the 
welfare of the nation, and as their whole depen- 
dence is upon king and parliament, the necefSty 
of providing naval ftores and other materials for 
employing our poor at home, is humbly offered 
to their confideration : and as bounties, and o- 
ther encouragements, have been a mighty happi- 
nefs to this nation, unforefeen advantages would 
foon accrue to us, if fufficient encouragement for 
providing and raifing naval ftores was given. 

It is worth obfcrvation to refleft upon the rich- 
es that have been brought into us upon the boiro. 
ties given upon corn. Formerly, when corn hap- 
pened to be very low, the farmers forbore fow- 
ing, and that negleft frequently ended in a fear- 
city once in three or four years; which pot us 
often under the neccffity of fending abroad for 
com : but this bounty has encouraged the farm- 
ers to keep on their tillage ; by which, when any 
of our neighbouring nations want, we have been 
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capable of fupplying them, and we feldom want 
a demand once in three or four years, which in- 
deed proceeds from the ill ceconomy of thofe na- 
tions we fupply ; for they will not let their corn 
go out of one pari(h or diftrift into another; and 
therefor thdr farmers do not fow more than they 
cxpeft a market for ; and if their crops fail, they 
are under a necei&ty of being fupplied from a- 
broad. I mention this to fhew the benefits that 
have accrued to this nation by the aforefaid 
bounties. 

The trade of a nation is of mighty confequcnce, 
and a thing that ought to be ferioufly weighed ; 
becaufe the happinefs or misfortunes of fo many 
millions depend upon it. A little miflake in the 
beginning of an undertaking, may fwell to a ve- 
ry great one. A nation may gain vaft riches by 
trade and commerce, or, for want of due regard 
and attention, may be drained of them. I am 
the more willing to mention this, becaufe I am 
afraid theprefent circumflanceof ours carries out 
more riches than it brings home. As there is 
caufe to apprehend this, furely it ought to be 
looked into ; and the more, fince, if there be a 
wound, there are remedies propofed, which, if 
rightly applied, will make our commerce flouri(h, 
and the nation happy. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

TH £ fbregolog treatife having met with fo 
favourable a reception, as that a New £- 
dition is defired, it hath been thought fit to add, by 
way of fupplement fome further arguments and 
obfervations made by Mr. Gee, upon a fubjeft 
which he had fo much at heart, as that, when 
any thing came into his mind, which he judged 
might in any meafure conduce to the further il- 
luftrating the advantages of trade, and to (hew of 
how great importance it is to this nation to pro* 
mote and encourage it by all the methods we are 
capable of, he committed the fame to writing; 
and thefe memoirs, coming to hand fince his de- 
ceafe, are here communicated, that his labour 
and good intentions therein might not be loA to 
the public. 

Several ingenious treatifes have been written 
upon trade by Mun, Smith, Sir WilUtni Temple, 
Sir Jofiah Child, that which is entitled, Britan- 
nia Languens, etc. all which are well worth the 
perufal of all gentlemen, who dcfire to inform 
themfelves groundedly in that fubjeft : in the lad 
mentioned of which, there are feveral obfervati- 
ons which deferve to be remarked : he tells ui. 
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ihat, in Edward the third's time, fuch care was 
taken for the improvement of our trade^ as that 
in his 28th year, the value of our exports amount- 
ed to 291,4841. and our imports to no more than 
38,9701. fo that the balance was then 254,214!. 
kk our favour ; a vaft fum, if we confider the dif- 
ference of the value of money in thofe days, to 
what it is now. But the moll e£Fedlual meafures 
for the general promotion of our trade were ne* 
ver entered \n<o till Queen Elizabeth's time. She 
made laws for employing the poor, and gave iall 
poflible encouragement tor foreign manufadlurers 
to come and fettle among us. She fent embafla- 
dors to Turky, Perfia, India, Mufcovy, and o. 
ther nations, to find out markets for our maau« 
failures, and to fetilc treaties of commerce ; and 
(he lent abroad her fliips to make difcoveries in 
America, and began the enablilhment of our co- 
lonies there ; and we foon found the good efFeft 
of this prudent oeconomy ; our coin increafed ; 
our merchants built fliips of force ; our feamcn 
multiplied, and the royal navy grew up to a for- 
midable ftrengih ; fo that we were enabled not 
only to defend ourfclves againft the ambitious en- 
terprizes of the King of Spain, the moft power- 
ful prince of that time, but even to defeat his (as 
they boafted) invincible Armado ; and this fcheme» 
fo well formed by that glorious QueeUi gave fuch 
U 
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a fpring to the genias of the nation, that the 
merchaots vaftly enlarged their exi)ortation8, and 
carried on their bnfinefs by the mere dint of tbnr 
own induflry, without almoft any care taken by 
the goTemmcnt to promote our commerce in the 
two fucceeding reigns : and hence came in fuch 
a flow of wealth npon us, that the national flock 
of fiWer and gold continued to increafc prodigi- 
oufly for many years : to profe which, and to 
fiiew alfo when it began to decreaie, he gives tis 
the following account of the coinage at the mint, 
from a traft ftating the coinage of feventy-fiz 
years, which was printed and laid before the par« 
liament in the year 1675, beginning the 41ft of 
Elizabeth, which was anno 15999 and divided 
into four periods, ending at 1675. 

From Oft. 1599,"^ 
to March 1619, C 
being 20 years N 4»779»3»3'- 

coinage — "^ 

From Mar. 1619,") increafed 

to March 1638,^ 6,900,04a 1.— 2,120,7291, 
being 19 years, 
coined — - 
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increafed 
7>333i5ail-— o»433»479l- 



From Mar. 1638, 
to May 1657, 
being 19 years, 
coined — - 



From May 1657,' 
to Nov. 1675,' 
being 1.8 I -half ^ 
years, coined - 



decreafed 
2,238,9761.-5,904,5451. 



Which Hidden and large decreafe (hews evident- 
ly, that after the r;ftoration, our former frugal 
way of living was fooo changed into extravagance 
and excefs ; and that inftead of bringing back gold 
Aod filver from the markets where we fold oor 
merchandize, we made our returns in fuch com« 
moditles as ferved to feed our luxury ; for as we 
encreafe the expence of foreign manufaAures, 
wines, and other needkfs commodities, the ba- 
lance of our trade muft needs decreaie according* 
ly. The (ame author mentions a treatife written 
by a gentleman bred under Monf. Colbert, which 
be gave to the King in mannfcript ; which com- 
ing afterwards to be printed about the year 1664, 
the gentleman fell into difgrace, and was fent ta 
the Baftile, and afterwards baniflied; out of 
which he quotes feveral pallages, part of which 
will be worth tranfcribing, to ihew the projjef^^ 
U 2 
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entertaioed by the French, in order to eftabllA 
jnanufa6lorie5, and raife a naval power, and pave 
the way to an univerfal monarchy ; fuch as : 
•* The (late is no further powerful, than in pro- 
** portion to its public treafure. The foundati- 
** on of the wealth of a ftate conftAs in the mnl- 
" titude of its fubjefls ; for it is men that till 
" the ground, that produce manufaftories, that 
** manage trade, that go to war, that people co- 
** lonies; and, in a word, that biing in money. 
^* There cannot be too greai a number of hnlband' 
** men in France, by reafon of the fertility of 
*' the country to produce corn> which may be 
** tranfportcd, and therefor we ought to make 
*' great (lores of it, and have it as much as may 
'' be in readinefs: — handicrafts-men and artificers 
*' are no lefs ufeful ; for, befides that manofac- 
*' tures do keep men at work, they are the canfe 
'' that the filk, wool, (kins, flax, timber, and 
** other commodities that grow in France, are 
" made ufeof; which being wrought up into 
** wares not made in foreign parts, the country 
" people find a vent for them. And we may 
** go further into the making of more valuable 
** manufadlures, as we now do of hats for Spain, 
** and fluffs for all Europe; a matter of great 
** confequence: for this quickens trade, and 
«' makes money pafs to and fro, which promotes 
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•* tfe€ public, and therefor every one's privatCL 
•* advantage. There muft be merchants alfo, 
** for without their induftry our commodities 
** might be locked up m warthoufes* All things 
♦• confpire to give France hopes of fuccefs ; the 
** work, however, is fi^ch as mad be. leifurely car- 
^ ricd on, aad perfeAed by little and little; fo> 
** gr&it a deiign. continually alanniog Europe, 
*^ Afia, Africa, and America^ friends and fpes, 
** the precipitation of it would be its ruin : fix 
^ or ten years time ought to be allowed for ir.. 
** The King m&y keep jqlo gallies 9nd 100 
" ihips in the Mediterranean, and zpo fail upon 
** the Ocean : the more veflels he (hall have, the 
f*- more able he mufl be to recover the expences 
** made about them : the fea will yield mainte- 
** nance for the fea by commerce or war : there 
*' is timber in France; there is cordage; there 
'^ are fails ; there is iron and brafs, etc. When 
^ things have taken their courfe, feamen will be 
** had in time, and the profit that will increafe. will 
*^ afford (lore, and bring them in from all the 
*' parts of the world : the fleets which the King 
** needs keep upon the Ocean will make bim 
** mafler of all the powers atid trade of the North ; 
** yea, though Holland and England (bould units 
** againft France, they could not avoid their ruin 
** in the end ; for how could the one or the other 
U 3 
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'* make good their commerce^ (which is all they 
" have to truft to) if they were forced to keep 
•• great Armado's to coDtinoe it. The point of 
" Britain is the gate to enter into and go out of 
*« the channel ; fifty fhips of war at Breft would 
•* keep thofe gates faft (hut, and they would not 
** open them but by the King's command. Thus 
" there would need no war to be made almoft 
'* for all thefe things, nor his Majefty's forces 
** hazarded : it would be fufficicnt to give his 
" orders to foreigners ; nor will it be difficult to 
** cut them out work in their own countries, 
'' and by that means ftay their arms at home^ 
•* and make them fpend their ftrength there. 
*' His Majefty's power being thus flrongly fettled 
** in each fea, it will be eafy to fecure the com- 
** merce of France, and even draw merchants 
•* thither from all parts ; I fay fecare, for till this 
'* be done, it will always be uncertain and dan- 

•' gerous. It mnft fludioufly be prevented, 

•' that commerce introduce not into the ftate fu- 
** perfluity, exccfs and luxury, which are often 
** followed with ambition, avarice, andadange* 

*' rous corruption of manners. It were to be 

** wi(hed the King did add to his kingdom all the 
*' Low Countries to the Rhine, which would make 
" him mafter of the North feas. It would be 
y convenient that he bad Strafburg, to keep all 
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** Germany quiet. He had need to have Fran* 
** che Comte, to lay a refiraint upon the Swit- 
^* zers. Milan is neceflary in refpeA of Italy. 
** Genoa Mrould make the King mafter of the Me- 
** terranean (ea. Sicily might eaflly make an in- 
" furredlion. Portugal is a perpetual inftrument 
** for Mreakening Spain. The Venetians and peo- 
•• pie of Italy are wife ; to reduce them to our 
" intention, we muff work by down-right force; 
** The Pope will ever refpeft France, becaufe of 
•* the country of Avignon. Holland will keep 
*' themfelves to our alliance as much as poffibly 
** they may : they are rich ; it is expedient the 
'' King did interpofe in their afl&irs, and that 
" fome divifions were fown among them. The 
" Switzers are mercenary, who will always ferve 
•* the King for his money. The King of Den^- 
" mark is a Prince whofe ftate is but fmall. The 
" Swedes will never break oflF from the intereff 
** of France. We ought to confider all the in*- 
" ftruments which for our money we may make 
** ufe of to divert the forces of England and Hbl- 
*' land, when his Majefty makes any enterprise 
** which pleafes them not. The friendChip of 
" Turky is very good for France." Laftly, he 
fpcaks of the EngKfli, " as cafy to be conquered, 
" having no friends, and is pofitive that a war 
" with France would ruin them in three or four 
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** year$^ and that na peace (hpuld be iB.^de lyith 
** tbcm, but upon cofutitioQS of the gr£9tc/| ad- 
** vantage to France, anlels the King thiiik; fk 
** to defer the executiQn of his prQic&$ for $oo' 
** ther time. But that the ieagu^ with Holland 
•'' (hould be renewed, and they put injto ^ bejief,. 
'' that France (hould gi?e tjiiefli all the trade %\\\^ 
** becau(e they have fkc kniowlege of it, and are 
** proper for it; but that the French (a^ H is to^ 
^* be fuggefted) has no io/cljnation that v^ay, and 
** nature cannot be forced : they puft be told 
<< t^ey arje come to the happy tioie for a4vancjog' 
** their affairs, and ruining thqr competitors ia 
" t^e fovereignty of the Northef n feas.** 

Now if we conflder how a)uch 9f this polite 
fcheoxe has been put in pr^flice fince the year 
1 66^, and th^t the prodigious iipprovemeor of 
trade in that kingdom was th^ principal means 
which raifed Lewis iKlV. to that exorbitant power^ 
by which the iihertics p( Europe were brought 
into extreme danger, we may be convinced of 
how great importance it is to us to put in ufe all 
the means that nature has gi«ven us for the ad- 
vancing our commerce ; unlefs ^e will fubmit to 
fqe ourfclves worked out of what we now have 
by our wifer neighbours> to their enriching an4 
our impoveriflunent. 
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And if we (hould make a comparifon between 
the natural advantages of both countries, the ba* 
lance feems to lie on our fide : for inftance» France 
yields great quantities of corn, but the harveds 
in England are generally more certain, and do 
not fo often fail as theirs. They raife great quaa**" 
tities of hemp and flax for their manufactures: 
we raife fome in Britain and Ireland ; but we 
might raife as mHcK as we pleafe In our Amerb* 
can colonies, where we have land as good as any, 
and for a twentieth part of what it is worth ia 
'France ; fo that if our people were aiTifted at the 
public expence hi the beginning, they would fooa 
l)e.able to furnilh us with thofe materials muck 
cheaper than they can raife them in France. The 
French have plantations of mulberry-trees, and 
produce great quantities of filk ; our cobnies a* 
bound with thofe trees, and we want nothing but 
induflry to fupply ourfelves with filk cheaper than- 
they hav^ it in France. They have iron and copper 
oar ; we have it la much greater quantity both 
at home and in our colonies, and can caife it to 
a greater profit. They have wines and brandy, 
which yield them vaA fums yearly; and as the 
woods in our colonies abound with wild vines,, 
there is no doubt but that with due cultlvatioir, 
fome of thofe climates (efpecially Carolina, which 
lies the moft foutherly) would produce as good 
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iKriDcf ts tny in Europe ; nor arc they lefs pro-- 
per for the produdion of oil, raifins, figs, cur- 
rans, etc. The French have fait, and wc have (alt 
fprings fufficient to ferfe not only oarfeives, hot 
even to export, if the public would be at the ex- 
pence of improving the water-carriage as far as it 
is capable* France has indeed wool of its own, 
but of fuch a quality, that it will sot (erve to 
make then- mauu6idtares without a mixture of 
ours, which it is in our power to hinder them of» 
and iecure the manufaAnring to ourfelves. Be- 
fides, England abounds in thi, lead, coab, and 
leather for exportation, which France has not, bm 
buys from us: we have alfo great quantities df 
•excellent oak for (hip-building, wherda they are 
deficient ; nor have they a fuficienc Acre oflkb 
for vi^ualling their (hips, in which we and Ire- 
land abound, foas to fell to them and other coun- 
tries. We had formerly a profitable trade by re« 
exporting our fugars ; but the French, by en- 
larging their fugar Plantations, and Ihdr better 
management, have fo much nnderfold us.of btc, 
that they have, in a manner, beaten us out of 
that trade : which yet we might recover, if pro- 
per meafures were taken. Thus k is apparent, 
that we may at leaft equal ourfelves with the 
French in all the natural privileges that contribute 
so a floari(hing trade, and the acquiring of nati- 
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oaal Mrealth ; and that it is ooly owing to the 
great care and application of their minifters to af- 
fift and encourage their fubje^s in every branch 
of trade, that has enabled them to out-ftrip us 
fo much of late years in the improvement of it } 
and if they (hould continue to exert their policy 
in that way, whild we remain carelefs and negli* 
gent, the confequcnce muft needs be, that they 
will encreafe in riches and power, and we fhali 
decreafe in both : for if our trade falls off, and 
our artificers (hould be forced to feek employment 
abroad, the prke of provifions, and confequent* 
ly the value of our lands muA fall, and our houfes^ 
in cities and towns, Aand empty, as they do in 
Antwerp, Pila, and many other places where 
trade has forfaken them : and as it is evident that 
the nation grew rich in the laH century, fo it is 
as vifible that we have fpent more than our in* 
come, and that the balance of trade has been a- 
gainft us for feveral years ; fo that if due care be 
not taken to give our poor full employment, and 
to Aop the inundation of manufadlures and unne- 
cefTary commodities from being poured in upon 
us from fo many parts of Europe, (and which 
daily encreafe) we may well expeft to be much 
poorer at the end of this century than we were 
at the beginning. The proper means to difcou- 
rage the importation of foreign manufactures, 
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and to promote the encreafe of oar own, is to lay 
fuch duties on the foreign, as may encourage our 
people to vye with them ; and this we have for* 
merly pra£^ifed in fome indances to our advan- 
tage ; but we (hould go on farther, and advance 
the duties on all fuch foreign manufaflures, which 
we might well fupply oorfelves with, in fuch a 
. proportion, as that our manufadlurers might be 
enabled to afford what they make cheaper than 
they could be imported : and if the impoft upon 
tmiber from Norway and the Baltic were doubled, 
that would probably give encouragement for the 
building of bulky cheap-failing (hips, whereby 
we might be able to fcrve ourfelves with great 
part of the timber-trade from our own colonies, 
which might in time become a very profitable ar« 
tide to us. It may here alfo be proper to note an 
ill cuflom praftifed by the people in our colonies, 
which is their fetting on fire, in the fpring, the 
leaves that fall in the woods, whereby the yonog 
fapplings that are fpringing up are deftroyed, in- 
fomuch that the oaks they cut are fuppofed to be 
of fome hundred years (landing, fo that the tim- 
ber we have from thence has not the fpirit and 
ftrcngth which is fdund in young timber of a 
competent growth ; and I think that it might be- 
come the care of the government to put a flop to 
this enormity ; for it is a pity that we fliould be 
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deprived of having fo ufeful a commodity in its 
grcatcft perfeftion. It is faid that logwood has 
been raifed from feed in the moift lands of the 
Bahama iOands, and that it eafily might be pro- 
pagated there, (and probably in fome other of 
our colonies) fo as to raife fufiicient quanti- 
ties to ferve ourfelves, and to export as we now 
do ; and certainly fuch an attempt were well worth 
encouragement, whereby the lives and liberties 
ef many of our people might be faved from the 
danger to which they are now expofed to get 
it in the Bays of Campeachy and Honduras ; and 
as fuch bulky commodities conduce much to the 
encreafe of our navigation, we ought to quicken 
the genius of our people by giving them all pro- 
per encouragement and aili {lance for theattempting 
all fuch experiments which feem rational and prac- 
ticable, and do manifeAly tend to the improve- 
ment of our commerce ; and though the govern- 
ment fhould put themfelves to a conflderable ex- 
pence in this way, it would be but like the huf- 
bandman's fowing his feed plentifully upon land, 
from whence he might reafonably expcd to reap 
a more plentiful crop ; and it is very probable 
that for every loool. difpenfed by Monfieur Col- 
bert for the improving the trade, manufa<5tures, 
and plantations of France, he lived to fee roo^oool* 
returned for it. But fome perhaps may objcdl, 
X 
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that whilft the natioa's debts lie fo heavy opon 
us, we have no fand out of which money can 
be fpared for fuch purpofes ; bat then they (hoold 
confider, that the readieft way to enable us to 
pay our debts, would be to purfue fuch prudent 
meafures, as would apparently encreafe the rich- 
es of the nation ; and whatfoever fums were ne- 
ceflary for that end, ought to be looked upon to 
to be as well bedowed, as upon any other iervi* 
ces; nor (hould we hefitate the fparing it even 
out of the land tax ; for as the poors' rates are 
raifed in the fame manner, the fuccefs which 
might reafonably be expeAed from fo many im- 
provements which we are capable of, would foon 
enable us to leflen the poors' rates abundantly more 
than fo moderate a fum as would be requi(irc for 
this purpofe ; for lefs than one penny in the pound 
upon land annually appropriated to it, might be 
fufficient to fet all the wheels in motion ; bcfides, 
as foon as any of thefe undertakings were toler- 
ably fettled, the charge would ceafe. 

Iron is a commodity of which we ufc great 
quantities, and wherewith we formerly fupplied 
ourfelves in good part, when the Swedes were 
forced to carry theirs to Dantzick and other pla- 
ces to be made fit for ufe, from whence it was 
again rcfliipped for England and other countries; 
but when they got workmen from Germany, and 
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found the way to perfeft it within thcmfelves, 
they imported it dircftly hither, and undcrfold 
ours fo much, that many of our forges, in feve- 
ral parts of the kingdom, were laid down ; info- 
much that when I was lately at Haflemere in Sur- 
rcy, they told me, that within thefe fixiy years 
there had been nine or ten forges within a few 
miles of that place, whereof there were only two 
now remaining -, the reafon for which is evident; 
for with us wood will yield ten {hillings per cord 
(and ia fome places much more) where there are 
forges; at which price, what will make a ton 
from the oar into bar iron, and coaft eight or 
xAne pouBds, whereas in Sweden they have it for 
tutting ; which is U> large an advantage in that 
one article, that we maft not pretend to hold the 
making of bar iron from the oar in England ; but 
as oar people in America have alfo thdr wood 
fortbe cutting, a reafonable encouragement be- 
ing given to them to fend us pig iron from thence» 
we might convert it Into bar iron, and afford it 
cheaper than what can be brought in from any 
part of Europe, which would fave us a large ar- 
ticle in the balance of oar trade : but we ought 
not to expcft that private perfons will adventure 
their eftates in fuch undertakings, unlefs our go- 
vernment will imitate the prafUce of France, to 
X a 
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nurfe up and eDCourage aa infant trade of this na- 
ture by public hrgefles; and a fnfEcieDt pron- 
fion might eafily be made for this, by a fmall 
advance of the duty on all bar iron imported; 
out of which acompetent bounty might beallow« 
ed on pig hron imported from the colonies, till 
our people were well eftabliflied in that buiinefs: 
(the fame method might alfo be taken for encou- 
raging them in the produAioa of hemp:) and iris> 
demonflrable, that if the pig iron were brought 
us from America, it would turn to as much ad* 
vantage as if the oar were raifed in England : nor 
have gentlemen any caufe to fear the lowering the 
price of their wood lands: for» on the contrary, 
this would rather be a means to raife them, be* 
caufe of the great quantities of wood that would 
be ufed to convert the pig into bar iron, and thus 
we might fave the large fums we pay for what is 
now brought from Sweden^ and other foreign 
countries, which is greater than I could have i- 
magined, till I had lately feen an account of the 
whole quantity of iron exported from Stockhcdm 
and Gottenburgh, to the feveral parts of Europe, 
in thcj'ear 1729; whereby it appears, that there 
was (hipped for Great Britain and Ireland, from 
thofe two ports only (befides what we had from 
Spain, Norway, and Ruflia) above 19,000 tons, 
and but little above i 2,000 tons to all the other 
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ports of Europe, and to France particularly not 
^00 tons ; fo careful is that government not to 
buy from any other countries what they can pof- 
£biy fupply themfelves with at home ; a Dolicy 
which naturally tends to make them grow rich, 
whilA we are confuming our wealth through our 
negligence and luxury. 

Great Britain, with its dependencies, is, doubt- 
lefs, as well able to fabfiA within itfelf, as an/ 
nation in Europe : we bave an indudrious enter- 
prizing people, fit for all the arts of war or peace : 
we have provifions in abundance, and thofe of 
the bed fort, and are able to raife fufHcient for 
double ihe number of inhabitants; we have the 
very bed materials for cloathing, and want no- 
thing either for ufe, or even for luxury, but what 
we have at home, or might have from our colo- 
nies ; fo that we might create fuch an intercourfe of 
trade among ourfelves, and between us and them, 
as would maintain a va(l navigation, even though 
we tiadcd to no other parts : and as linen is the 
manufaftory wherein we have been the moA de- 
ficient, Ireland has of late years made a very great 
improvement therein : for a while indeed they 
were not able to give their cloth the perfeAiun of 
colour; but when fuch bufinefs is once fet otk 
foot, and men are heartily engaged in it, time aad 
X 3 
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loduftry will overcome difficalties, which feemed 
at firft to be inriirinountable; and they have now 
found out the art of managing their flax fo welly 
as that I have lately feeo of their cloth as white 
as any Gulic Holland ; and, for its fervice in the 
wearing, it is faid to exceed it mach. At Glafgow 
and Perth in Scotland, they fpin the fineft 
thread in Britain, and fach as might well ferve 
to make cambrics ; and if the public would be at 
the expence of fetting up and maintaining fchools 
in proper places in Ireland, Scotland, and the 
North of England, where provifions are cheap, 
to indrufl the children of the poor in the fpinning 
of linen to the higheft perfeftion, it is very pro- 
bable, that as our people did improve in their ex- 
perience and knowlege, we might be able, in a few 
years, to furnilh ourfelves and our colonies en- 
tirely with that commodity, from the coarfeft to 
the fined forts, and thereby fave thofe vaft fums 
we now pay for it to Holland, Flanders, Germa* 
ny, RufEa, etc. The fame care alio might be tak- 
en to improve the woollen and filk manufaflures 
in the South and Weft part^of England: and 
thus the people of all our dominions might be 
moll profitably employed, and fettled in a mutual 
dependance upon each other ; thofe in America 
to raife iron, hemp, flax, filk, etc. and ours 
to manufacture them at home : but we ought al- 
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ways to keep a watchful eye over our colonies^ 
to reArain them from fettiag up aay of the ma* 
BufaAures which are carried on in Britain, where- 
by they would da us much hurt, and themfelves^ 
no good; becaufe their labour might be more 
profitably employed in raifing the produd of the 
country ; and any fuch attempts fhould be crufli'- 
ed in the beginning ; for if they were fufTered to 
grow to any maturity, it will become difficult ta 
fupprefs them, and feem a greater hardfhip to 
the people. 

To conclude ; if what has been faid in the 
foregoing papers (hall convince gentlemen, that 
the trade, and confequently the wealth and power 
of the nation hath been for feveral years pafl:, and 
yet is in a declining Aate, but that if we will ex- 
ert ourfelves, we have ftill reiburces in our power 
to retrieve it ; it is to be hoped that all fuch who 
are in Aations which render them capable of pec- 
forming fo beneficial a fervice to 'their country^ 
will apply their thoughts, their care, and their 
intereft, to procure the fpeedy execution of fome 
at leaft of thofe valuable improvements which 
have been humbly offered to their confideratioa;^ 
always remembering, that the lofing of time of- 
ten proves to be the lofs of opportunities that caa 
never be retrieved : and, as I have obferved, that 
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at the opening of every parliameoty four grand 
cximmittees are alwayt appointed, viz. for Religi* 
on, for Courts of Judicature, for Grievances, and 
for Trade, of which I have never known either 
to fit : if that honourable houfe would be pieafed 
to take thefe matters into their confideratioQ, 
nothing feems to me to be a nK>re efficacious way 
to induce them to take the moft proper meafures 
to repair our former neglefts, than the ordering ' 
the committee for Trade to fit conftantly to re 
ceive and examine fuch propofals and informati- 
ons as might be ofiered to them, and to hear and 
judge of fuch matters as might come to be de- 
bated before them; by which means gentlemen 
might come gradually to be fo well inOrufted in 
commercial af&irs, that they would not be fo 
fubjeft to be mifled by the plaufible arguments 
of partial men ; and might grow up to be as it 
were a genuine reprefentative of trade in the 
Houfe of Commons. It is true indeed, that a 
confiderable number of merchants are always 
chofen into that houfe; but then it has been 
obferved, that by the mutual oppofition of thofe 
who are engaged in different interefts, they ra- 
ther puzzle than give light to the argument in 
debate ; and I muA confefs, that I have ufually 
found gentlemen more ready to entertain rigbt 
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Dotioos of commerce^ as it refpcAs the adTan* 
tagc or difadvantage of the ^public, than mod 
men in trade ; few of whom, though otherwife 
knowing and well fkilled in their own way, 
give themfelves the trouble to look further 
than what concerns thdr own particular in* 
tercft. 
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CONCERNING THE 

TRADE with PORTUGAL 

By an English Mehchant. 

THE Portuguefe thcmffeWes carry on na 
commerce of conlequence with any Euro- 
pean dominions : the Britifl!, French, Dutchi 
Germans (of varioas countries, who all go under 
the denomination of Hambnrghers) Danes» 
Swedes, Spaniards, and mod of the dates of I- 
uly, having faAories and confuls fettled in Lif-^ 
bon : and fome of them, particularly the Engliih, 
iiave the fame at Oporto; alfoa few houfes ia^ 
Vians, Figeira, Faro, and nifewife on the iflan^ 
of Madeira. Of thefe people the Portuguefe 
merchants purchafe the nece(&ry commodities for 
cheir India, Guinea, and Brazil commerce; as 
the town and country dealers do thofe for their 
home confumption. And the fame merchants 
purchafe of the natives, or take in barter, the fe- 
veral produfls of their dominions, which they 
export to the countries proper for their fale. 

The native exports of Portugal are wine, le- 
mons, oranges, dried figs, ordinary ralfios, al- 
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mends, fait, oil, cork, fliamack, -tiiflily-fiib, and 
other fmaller articles. Wool ofed like^rife to be 
exported in confiderable qoantities, but the cx« 
traftion of it from that kiogdom is now prohiUc- 
ed. However, I belieTe the Dutch do g^t a good 
deal of it off (Hil, under the name of Spamfli 
wool, by the help of forged certificates, and falfe^ 
{wearing; of which bad practice the Portuguefe 
make as little fcruple, for gain, as even the worfii 
of our own countrymen. 

The commodities the Portuguefe bring from 
their>foreign dominions, and fell (cheifly at LiC^ 
bon) for other European countries, are diamonds 
of Brazil and India, fugars, tobacco, Brazil wood 
of feveral forts, cocoa-nuts, cofFee, cotton, pep- 
per, feveral forts of drugs, fome inferior kinds of 
fpices, whalebone, raw and tanned hides, ele- 
phants teeth, arrack, orchdla, citrons, and, oc- 
cafiohally, China ware, Indian filks, and cotton 
piece goods. To thefc exports I (hall venture 
to add filver and gold. The former, as no pro- 
dud of their own, is allowed to be (hipped off 
by entry and licence. The latter is not, except 
for corn, in times of great want, and, by ftipu- 
lation, for fome articles they receive from Swe- 
den, as I have been informed. But in either of 
thofe cafes, the procuring of the licence would 
be attended with fo much trouble, that it is rare- 
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ly, if ever, foliated. However, in thdr exports, 
gold mod be, and is, underftood as a coffimodi- 
ty, which Portugal ooght to wink bard at the 
extraflion of, or they could not themfelves even 
get it from America, or carry on any of their o« 
dier commerce ; and I have now only to add, on 
this head, that Britain receives as fmall, or a 
finaller proportion of gold than any other nadon 
trading with Portugal, as will be apparent from 
a general view of their commerce, notwithAand- 
ing the whole weight of that accnfation is level- 
led at us, through folly and ignorance in (ome, 
and from a want of fpirit, refolution, and abili- 
ties in others t for Portugal, of all kingdoms in 
the world, has the leaft reafon to mifufe or affront 
Great Britain. 

The imports in Portugal, for iheir home and 
colony conrumptions, are almoA all things necef* 
fary for the fupport, convenience, ornament, or 
luxury of life. 

The kingdom of Portugal (in which I include 
Algarve) is a long but narrow traft of land, bor. 
dering on the great Wcflern Ocean. It is fruit- 
ful, efpecially its vallies, and many of its plains, 
in wine, oil, fruits, and grain : but their crops 
of the latter arc, of all, the moft uncertain, and 
particularly for wheat ; of which grain the great 
city of Liibon never receives, even in the moft 
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fitvoorable years, more than a third port of the 
native growths for its annual confiunptioa : and 
I believe I may fay near the (ame proportion is 
vandng of barley, for the feeding of their hoHes, 
mules and other cattle. The country is very 
mountainous, and the mountains in general are 
barren; being moftly rocks of coarfe marble; 
fome of them quit naked and craggy, otiiers co- 
vered with a (hallow (oil, and, in general, ex- 
ceeding ftony. In their level country they have 
very exten(ive (ands« many of the loofe, red, and 
heavy fort ; others of the white and lighter kind. 
The country is alfo very ill watered, efpecially 
in their Southern Provinces, which prevents their 
being well peopled or cultivated, as, from a want 
of that element, the poor inhabitants fufFer great- 
ly, particularly by the lofs of their cattle in dry 
years. 

However, the foil and climate being more kind- 
ly in the Northern Provinces of the kingdom, 
thofe are, in all refpefts, better peopled, as well 
as cultivated : and from* that part of the country, 
and their iflands, Brazil has been principally fiip- 
plied with inhabitants; while their fcttlcments 
in India and Guinea have been recruited from the 
South, moftly by tranfported felons and vaga- 
bonds fent from Lifbon ; in which city,^ pride, 
lazinefs, and vice, (as in our own gay metropolis) 
Y 
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are predominaat qoalities; infomuch that the 
children of Liibon are branded for worthlefTaefs, 
even to a proverb. 

In fine, the nature of their government, which 
is entirely abfolute, has too ftrong a. tendency to 
oppreffions deftruAive of induflry, efpecially in 
Uiofe parts of the country where the climate is 
an additional encourager of lazinefs, as well as 
the promoter of vice. To which may be added, 
the invincible pride of all coble and genteel fa- 
milies, every branch of whom will abfolutely 
ftarve rather than ufe any fort of employment for 
their fupport. Bat above all, the burdens of 
priefts, friars, nuns, and the fuperAitious infla- 
ence they have over the people, as well as an uoi- 
verfal litigious difpofition in the whole nation, 
confpire to make every order of the people in that 
country poor. Then, joined to the natural fle* 
rility of the foil, the number of foldiers necelFary 
to garrifon a country which is almofl all frontier, 
and whofe pay is fo fmall as to oblige them to a 
life of celibacy ; and the neceflary drafts of peo- 
ple for their immenfe extent of territory in Ame- 
rica, keeps the mother country continually weak 
in people. So that they do, and mufl always, 
depend chiefly on the fuccours and fupplies of 
other nations, both for their protcftion and fub- 
fiftcnce. 
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But the all- wife difpeafer of blef&DgSy to fup* 
ply their deficiency in ftrength and the extent of 
kingdom, as well as of the exterior wealth of the 
earth, and even induAry, has given them a trea- 
fure from under it. Their gold aad diamond 
mines have enabled their monarchs, of late, to 
figure amongfl the greateft potentates of Europe, 
and made them generally refpeded from the con* 
Tenient and neccfiary commerce carried on to their 
dominions, greatly beneficial to all. The people 
of Portugal, in general, look on no nation with 
fo evil an eye as Spain : France they have no af- 
fection nor efteem for ; and always exprefs a juft 
- fenfe of the natural conneAioo they have with us 
in commerce and intereft, as well as a. faith and 
and reliance on our fupport in times of need. 

I {hall now return to the difcuflion of com- 
merce ; and for the reafons given above, muft 
obferve, the native poverty of Portugal wasfo 
great on the dtfcovery of their gold mines, that 
they would have found it impoffible to have 
worked them, but from the credit given by other 
countries, and particularly Great-Britain, in the 
necefiary commodities for that purpofe. And as 
their returns of bullion augmented, their credit 
from us, and by degrees all other countries, grew 
greater : and, though now confiderably enriched 
themfclves, they ftill work their very mines, and 
Y 2 
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carry on almoft all tbdr colony coanDerce, and 
much of their home trade, with foreign capitals. 
For they are traded with all articles of traffic tiU 
the returns come round : infomuch that the mer- 
chants of other countries not only ftand the 
diiburfe of the coft of their goods, and the 
charges of tranfporting them to Portugal, but 
alfo of the King's duties there (which are very 
high on moll of the articles that are re-exported) 
till, as I faid before, the returns for them arrite. 
A cufiom and confidence fo greatly advantageons 
to the King as well as the fubjeAs of Portugal, 
that the foreign merchants fettled amoogft them, 
efpecially the£ngli(h, ought to live under the ftir- 
eft and (Irongeft pcoteAion, ewa liad ^bcy m> 
treaty to exaft it ; becanfe on the fuppoit of the 
fbreigB Eafiories that oeceflary credit mofi de- 
pend : for without fnch merchants or feAors re-^ 
fiding an the kingdom, no fuch credits conld, 
with fafety, nay, abfolutely would, be ^vea. 
And it as Arongly behoves every nadoo that 
would preferve his commerce to that kingdooi, 
to fupport Its merchants eftablifhed there; other- 
wife the trade of that country will go gradually 
dediDiog, and at laft be entirely lofl. 

I will now give an account :of the commerce of 
other European nations v/ith Portugal, both la 
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refpeft to their importatioas in that kingdom^ 
and exportatioQS from it. 

And, to begin with their mofl: remote trade, 
I {hall- include in one article the whole Baltic 
coafls, or the commerce of all countries within 
the Sound. The commodities from whence, ar« 
flax, hemp, Ruf&a, leather, Ruflia linen, failr 
cloths, iron (wrought, caft, and ia bar) copper, 
timber, planks and boards (not only for the 
King's fhip yards, and all other (hip work, but: 
alfo for building of their bed houfes, and other 
works, where durable wood is required) coarfe 
linens of feveral kinds, wheat, rye and barley^ 
in very confiderable quantities ; bees-wax, pipe 
ftaves, ftock-fifh, pitch, tar, and^ other commo<> 
ctties. 

The exports from Portugal to the Baltic, are 
&me cargoes of fair, a few lemons and oranges, 
a little arrack, and amere trifle of wine; fo that 
the balance paid-in fpede muft beexceeding great. 

From Hamburgh, and other neighbouring 
ports, are imported immenfc quantities of Ger- 
man linens, of all kinds- andi qualities;, and, oc* 
cafionally, many of the Baltic commodities. 

The exports for Hamburgh, and its neighboup- 
ing ports, are fome fait, fugars, and tobacco*s ; 
whalebone, a little wine and. arrapk, a few le. 
mons, oranges, and dried figs ; fome Cocoa nuts^ 
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coSec, cork, citrooSy a few India goods occafi- 
oQally, and other triHiog articles ; the whole of 
which, however, cannot amount to one quar- 
ter of the value of ^dr imports ; confequentlf 
the balance paid in fpede muft be very great. It 
b, however, to be acknowleged, the filver im- 
ported into Liibon is chieflj in return for Ger- 
man linens, and ordinary Eogltfli woollen goods; 
a trade greatiy beneficial to Portugal. 

From Holland are imported great quantities of 
fine thin woollen clothe, hmr camblets, jinen, 
ipices, cordage, anchors, and all forts of naval 
Aores, moft of the Baltic commodities, all kinds 
of grain, prodigious quantities of fmall round 
cheefes, coach horfes, arms, ammunition, and 
accoutrements of war, Indigo, toys, and other 
articles. 

The exports for Holland are a few lemons, 
oranges, and dried figs ; a fmall quantity of wine, 
ibme candied citrons, orchella, wool (under cer- 
tificates of its being SpanUh) feveral cargoes of 
ialt ; diamonds, whalebone, a few fngars and to- 
baccos, Brazil wood, fome cocoa nuts, coffee, 
Brazil hides, India goods, in confiderable quao« 
titles, when to be had at public fale ; cork, (hu- 
mac, canes for weavers, and other articles. The 
balance paid by Portugal to Holland, in fpede. 
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«Qd abfolutely carried over ia their owa (hips, etc:^ 
18 very great. 

The French feod to Portugal fine wooUea 
cloths, various kiods c^ AufFs, particularly a fcn-t 
of black goods, called druggets, of which thef 
fell immeofe qvaotitles for the habits of the cler- 
gy (having thereby entirely deftroyed the -coft* 
fnmptioQ of Englifh crapes, once a very impor- 
tant article of our trade) wrought filks, a great 
quantity of linens and cambrics, dFefied -calves 
fkins (another branch taken from us) hats, £Ik 
fiockings (both of which articles they are alfo get-^ 
ting from us) all forts of toys, furniture, ribbands,, 
and moft of the ornamental parts of female drefs^ 
grain of all kinds, when they have it to fpare;,. 
and ibmctimes in immenfe quantities; dsaret^ 
champaigne, and brandies, though prohibited, am 
fmuggled in ; as are flowered and figured fiUca,. 
^Id and filver laces, India goods, and other cod- 
traband commodities ; they likewife import print* 
cd books, fome ordinary Ibrts of cotlcry ware^ 
and abundance ot fmaller articles, which it would 
be too tedious to enumerate. By help of wool 
fmuggled from us, they have made attempts to 
rival us in our great article of long bays, but hi* 
tberto without fuccefs. God gcatA their future 
endeavours, aided by our inattentioD, nay aot 
bring fnch a project to bear i 
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The French take, from Portagal fome raw 
hides, a fnall quantity of fruit, a few cocoa nuts; 
and, occafionaHy, a little pepper ; alfo fome Bra- 
ril wood and orchella. They formerly," likewife, 
Bfed to receive fome Brazil diamonds ; but, I 
think, they now prohibit the importation of 
them in France. So that Portugal pays them a 
very great balance in bullion, and for articles la 
general, the leaft neccflary of any they import. 

The Portuguefe take from Spain immenfe 
quantities of cattle, both for labour and flaughter, 
a great deal of Brfcay iron, a vad many cheap 
wrought filks and velvets (moA of which aie 
imuggled, to defraud the King of his duties) ma** 
By cargoes of a thin, ftrong kind of rufhes, for 
ordinary cordage, and other ufes ; printed books^ 
£3me dried raifins, and, occafionally, corn and 
oil, and (bme other commodities. 

The Spaniards take from Portugal, cured tai^ 
ny fi(h, fome tobacco, a few fugars, fome cocoa 
nuts, which are fmuggled in, as is alfo a vaft 
quantity of fpecie ; fonw part of which balance* 
Portugal, however, gets from them again, by the 
fame, method, in another part of the world. To 
this article I mud alfo add, the vad fums of mo- 
ney Portugal pays to Spain for the labour of the 
people of Galicia, who are the principal ordina- 
ry working perfons at Liibon^ and in nuioy o- 
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ther cities: tlxy oomie yooog into Pcttvtgil^ 
wfacpe tbey ivorkiiard, .aod fare bard, fcM: iicott^ 
fiderable number of jFears ; flod tjieo fetirq, with 
incredible fums, ibr fucb pec^, 10 their owa 
country. 

The ItaKaos hnport iato Portugal knaenfe^ 
quantities of wheat, a great deal dF barky, and 
aUb a good deal of Levant rice, Venaechelli^ 
and oil, occaSooally. They lihewife insert pro- 
^igbus quantities of wiittqg f>aper, a vaft abun- 
daf2oe of wrotght filks and vd^eiSj -coral, and 
0iaay expenfiFe cttriofities ; ^gveat quantities of , 
tffiik fbeads, f(^ their Guinea and bocaiS'Coafwip- 
don, a great siany pottos goo4» (by ipedal £- 
ceafe, CoasB Malts^) fseny co^., 4iod tother iafiori* 
lar articles 3 Dot to particularize i«ligioQS traffic^ 
which is i^y great and piiUic. 

The Italians export from Porto^, iiides, a 
confiderable quantity of fugars-'aad tobaccos, 
icocoa nots, f)epfnr, orttioarj^ ifdces, «]ephaA^ 
teeth, firaal wood* ibme idcugs, and an immen^ 
^uanrtity of hiillk>n. Infomach thac^ of late;, 
-while gold jx>re ib hjgjh « price in Eaglainl, Ic 
Jaas been a drug all over Italy : a ciccuflailaiMse 
well worskf x>i Britifh obiervstdon and attention* 
Havdng thans fgirren an impardal account of the 
coiiatierGe carried on towi&t Portugal and pftber 
£Ui£Opean territories, I flodl nsrw fsttaceed U^^ivt 
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an account of our trade with Portugal, cvidenr- 
ly advantageous to both kingdoms in a mere oon>- 
mercial light; to Great Britain, as we fumifh 
them with commodities that employ many of our 
people, and procure us alfo a balance in bullion; 
to Portugal, as we fend them little but what is 
cheap, of great ufe, nay, I may iay of almoA ab- 
folute neceflity for their fubfiftence, and receive 
from them in return moft of their native and many 
of their colony commodities, which, in general, 
arc articles of luxury with us, and fome of them 
fuch as we could be fupplied with cheaper from 
other countries. Whereas they take no one ar* 
tide in preference from us, n<^ even the fiogk 
one to which we have an exclnfive right, by the 
treaty of Queen Anne, of fupplying, I mean 
cloths ; fince it is notorious all the fine ones they 
ufe go from France and Holland, while we reli« 
gioufly obferve our obligation in the treaty, by 
admitting their wines at one third lefs duty than 
is paid for thofe of France : and if our more or^ 
dinary cloths have (Kll a confiderable vent there, 
as well as in Spain, it is folely owing to our being 
yet able to furnifh them much cheaper than any 
other country can do; but how long we may 
continue able to dofo, I (hall not prefume to fay, 
unlefs fome of our burdenfome taxes are timely 
taken off, and the extraction of wool from Ire- 
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land as well as England, can be more effe^ually 
prevented ; though by what methods to be ac* 
compliflicd I (hall not pretend to fay. 

The exports from England to Portugal are» 
long bays of all kinds, Colchefter bays, Spani(h> 
Yorkfhire, and fome few Gloucefler cloths ; long 
ells, (balloons, fays, ferges; Spital -fields, Nor- 
wich and Coventry fluffs of various kinds ; print- 
ed linens, watered tabbies, filk an^ worfled flock- 
ings, hats, great quantities of Birmingham and 
Sheffield wares, fome wrought plate, lead, fhot, 
copper, pewter, tin, coals, corn of all kinds, 
pulfe, flour, bifcuit, iron hoops, toys, watches, 
arms and accoutrements of war, fome cord^e, 
fhip chandlery articles ; and^ in fine, almofl e* 
very thing produced or made here that is ufeful 
and cheaper than in other countries. 

From Scotland they have barley and a little 
cured iing. 

From Ireland they receive butter in great 
quantities, falted beef and pork, falted falmon, 
and hake, fome ordinary camblets, barley and 
pottatoes. 

From Newfoundland, New England, and No- 
va Scotia, dried cod fifh, and particularly from 
the former place, in great quantities. 

From Carolina, feveral cargoes of rice. 
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From New YoKk, PhitsKleiphM^ . yiq^ 
Mtryhnd, wheat floar, Ibdiaii cdra, lAknk, 
pipe ftavet, beef wax, and hunber. 

They alfe bay moft of thdr owiui c iu al (hip- 
ping from Of, fome river bailt, by order, boC 
moftly of Old or New England oonftnidion, 
chat hare been nfed. 

We export from Portugal almoft all the wines 
that are (hipt from their whole dominions, indnd* 
hg their Weftern Iflands and Madeira. The 
fame of lemons and oranges, fait for all onr fi(h- 
eries, and moft of our orfony nfe in North Ame- 
rica : for our fiiherics in England and Scotland ; 
and to Ireland prodigious quantities, for their 
fifherics, exported provifions, and whole national 
ufe*, dried figs, raifins, almonds, cork, (humach» 
orchcUi, citrons, fugars, of late, in very great 
quantities, for Ireland, near, if not quite fuffici- 
ent for that kingdom's comfumption ; and from 
thence I have heard a great many, when refined, 
have been run into England ; the whole to the 
great reproach of our colony management, as is 
alfo our traffic there in French fugars. Diamonds, 
both of Brazil and India, Brazil wood, arrack, 
and occafionally, other India commodities, which 
our (hips fmuggle into many parts ofthe Britifh 
dominions ; oil, when they have it to fpare, and 
at reafonable rates ; and fometimes cocoa nuts, 
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elephants teeth, drugs, a few tobacco§> and other 
articles. 

I have not placed their cotton amongft the 
exports for any particular country, as hither- 
to they have received no great* quantities from 
Maranham, and there are generally bidders up- 
on it of all nations, who fend it to tfaofe places, 
where it is moft likely to turn to account, the 
importation, I think, being prohibited no where* 

From this fhort view of the particulars of the 
Portugal commerce, which I have impartially 
given (and flatter myfclf it will be judged by ex* 
perienccd perfons to be very faithful) it is fully 
apparent that our trade wl^h Portugal is the 
lead burdenfome and difadvantageous to them 
of any ; that in no article do we enjoy any pre* 
ference, or receive any favour ; but, on the con« 
trary, in the branch of fine cloths, a manifeft 
injury. 

In an account of fo general and extenfive a 
trade, it cannot be expefted I (hould afcertaia 
quantities, as fuch a tafk muft have been the par- 
ticular labour of years ; and even with the ut- 
moft exertion of toil, art, and expence, could ne- 
Ter have been made perfeft. Every man verfed 
in the trade, or that takes informations, may rea» 
dily determine, from a view of the exports and; 
Z 
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imports, as I have put them one againft the othcTi 
that the balance maft be very great which Por- 
tugal pays to every country in Europe : and xbit 
from us Aie receives hardly one article of luxury, 
Qothiug but the very cheapeft and moft ufeful of 
our commodities ; and that from the maoy arti- 
cles we take ia return (all things of lefs abfolute 
ufe to us) (he pays us a fmaller balance in pro* 
portion, than to any nation (he trades with. 

I ihall now recommend a few points to the im- 
mediate confideration of whom they may concern^ 
and conclude. 

And firft, I recommend to fome fubftantial fa- 
bricant, or public-fpirited gentleman, to endea* 
vour, in fome place where labour is cheap, to 
fet up a manufa<flure on foot that may rival the 
black French druggets; an article which, if it 
could be brought to bear, would employ every 
inhabitant of a confiderable village. 

Secondly, To fome of our Northern counties, 
or to Ireland, I recommend the making the fort 
of cheefes fent by the Dutch to Lifbon ; of which 
many cargoes go in a year : and I cannot think 
but in our country they are to be made cheaper. 

Thirdly, To whom it concerns, to fupport 
and extend our hat trade, chiefly by preventing 
the fale of beaver, to the French, and to encou- 
rage the importing of greater quantities of it. 
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Fourthly, Improving our filk flocldng bufi- 
cefsy as much as poffible, in point of cheapnefs 
and quality : particularly in gauze fabrics. 

And fifthly, I humbly recommend to the con.- 
fideration of the leg^flature, the taking off, if 
pofEble, the duties on foap and candles, as arti- 
cles that mu ft and do greatly afFedl all our low 
priced manufaAures ; of.^hich kinds the bulk, 
of our exports are now become. And, I think, 
if an equivalent is neceflary for the fuppwt of 
government, the tax in lien fhould be laid oa 
luxury, which is grown to io dangerous and 
(hameful a pitch ia Britain. 



THE END. 
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